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TO-DAY. 


In this number of Tar COMMONWEALTH aconsiderable 
space is given up to educational matters. But we do not 
think any apology is due our readers for the exclusion of 
other interesting matter which has to be postponed to the 
next and following issues in consequence. Rev. John 
W. Chadwick's lecture in the Old South course, under 
the auspices of the Society for Promoting Good Citizen- 
ship, is not unly instructive but brilliant and inspiriog, 
and the admirable paper by Miss French upon the system 
of education in Russia is timely and full of information 
from origival sources. 





In whatever shape the provision forthe appointment 
of army officers as Indian agents becomes law, it will 
hardly fail to benefit the service. In the debate on the 
bill in the United States Senate, Mr. Manderson stated, 
without contradiction, thatin all the cases in which army 
officers have been employed in this capacity, there has 
not been a solitary instance of peculation or fraud. The 
value of their services as peace-makers is incidentally 
referred to inthe review of Capt. Bourke’s book, by an 
officer of the regular army, which we publish on the 
seventh page of this number. ‘‘From long and close 
contact with the Indians,” says this writer, ‘the army 
bas learned, more forcibly than any other class, low like, 
after all, they are to other human beings.” Humanity, 
honesty and justice are the cardinal principles to govern 
our dealings with the Indians. 


; — ——— ---- a 


The triennial exhibitions of the Masaachusetts Chari- 
table Mechanic Association are events of importance in 
the industrial world, and the announcement of the eigh- 
teenth in the series is the occasion of much interest. 
On account of the World’s Fair next yvear— the date on 
which the triennial of the Charitable Mechanic Associa- 
tion falls due—the interval will be shortened aud the 
exhibition held the coming fall, extending through Octo- 
ber and November. Preparations are now making to 
render this a notable occasion. 





In the announcement of this exhibition, the Secretary 
of the Association calls attention to the wonderful ad- 
vance in manufacturing and mechanical industries during 
the last half century. The first Charitable Mechanic ex- 
hibition was held in 1837, at which time the stoves, 
ranges and furnaces were of the most primitive pattern. 
They would be looked upon now as curiosities. A few 
specimens of ingrain carpeting were shown, then con- 
sidered very superior. ‘The electrical machines were a 
circular disk of glass, used for school purposes only. Dy- 
namos and arc lights and electric cara were not born. No 
sewing machine, typewriter nor bicycle had then been 
thought of. No single machine for working wood or 
iron, nor any steam engine then exhibited would be 
worth anything now, except as an evidence that old 
things had passed away, and that all things in the me- 
chanical world had become new. At that first fair there 
was shown a veneered duor, which the judges remarked 
was ‘‘the first of the kind within the knowledge of the 
Committee.” These exhibitions, as Mr. Bicknell wel 
says, are an epitome of our national progress. 





In view of our nearness to the observatory which, 
more completely than any other such institution in the 
world, has devoted its energies and its funds to stellar 
photography ,the discussion before the Boston Scientific So- 
ciety of Dr. Max Wolf’s methods is especially appropriate. 
The work of the Heidelberg amateur has created a sensa- 
tion wherever it has been made known, and ever among 
the most skilful of American specialists the opinion has 
been expressed that his methods are impracticable. But 
he has kept on with his work and has accomplished 
already most remarkable results. He has received ad- 
verse criticism from his compatriots, but his work has 
been continued without a falter. The rush of business 
which he has induced in asteroid circles is remarkable. 
Upon the establishment of a periodical published in thts 
country, which deyotes some space to Astronomy, the 
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Asteroid was cautiously made large enough to contain 
four figures; but even this prudent editor may find him- 
self at fault, should Dr. Wolf adopt more powerful tele- 
scopes in his work. His discoveries huve already raised 
the question as to what constitutes a real discovery, and 
whether the trail of an object upon bis plate, if not 
observed by anyone else, can be chroncled as such. The 
practice of including in the established notation objects 
seen only by the discoverer has obtained until now, for 
such instances have not been frequent; and it is with 
reference to the continuation of this practice, in view of 
the number of such impressions on Dr. Wolf's plates, 
that the most recent discussion has been aroused. 





Again modern invention has followed and realized the 
dreams of romance. This time it is the submarine boat 
of Jules Verne’s imagination which has been reproduced, 
insome of its essential features at least, at Detroit. Ac- 
cording to reports of the trial trip of this novel craft, 
the submarine boat responded readily and easily to every 
movement of the propellers or steering gear, rising and 
falling quickly and smoothly, maintaining a horizontal 
position throughout. What is more—and what has not 
always happened in earlier experiences of the sort— 
crew, engineer and passengers all came back safely. 
The boat is equipped to run by steam power while on 
the surface, but underneath the water the motive force 
comes from a powerful electric storage battery, the cells 
being charged by the same engine that runs the boat on 
the surface. As yet, the only practical use of the sub- 
marine boat 1s that of torpedo service in war; but no 
d ubt other ane more desirable applications of the inven- 
tion will be found. 





We cannot commend too strongly, to those of our 
readers who live in Boston or in the suburbs within 
convenient distance, the course of lectures provided by 
the Massachusetts Society for Promoting Good Citizen- 
ship. These lectures are given on Monday evenings in 
the Old South Meeting-House and are free toall. They 
ofier the best thought of men of talent and distinction, 
and together form one of the most interesting and nota 
ble courses delivered in this city for many years. Hon. 
Theodore Roosevelt, one of the most brilliant literary 
men in public life, delivers the lecture next Monday; and 
after him come Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge and Mr. 
George W. Cable. We publish these lectures in full for 
the benefit of such of our subscribers as live at too 
great a distance to attend in person; all the rest we 
advise to come and hear for themselves. 





There appears to be some doubt whether Prof. Heil- 
prin will beable, after all, to make his proposed expedi- 
tion to Greenland to peet and bring back Lieut. Peary. 
The fund which was to be raised by subseription does 
not roll up as rapidly as was expected, and as the vessel 
in which the rescuers are tu take passage ought to be 
secured by the first of May, if the start is to be made in 
June, the prospect is not encouraging. Lieut. Peary is 
supposed to be at this time snow-shoeing across the 
Greenland plateau, with no one knows what stock of new 
and wonderful information gained in his audacious 
journeyings. He ought to reach the coast and be picked 
up and brought home by the end of August at the latest; 
or he will be obliged to keep his discoveries hidden 
among the snows of Greenland for another year. 





An appeal in aid of Atlanta University is issued by 
Rev. Horace Bumstead, D. D., President of that institu- 
tion. There are now 600 young colored men and women 
in training there to become teachers and leaders of their 
race. Last year these students paid toward the expenses 
of their training $16,200 In cash, besides an hour of pro- 
ductive labor every day from each of the boarding stu- 
dents. These cash payments alone covered thirty-six 
per cent of the entire current expenses of the Institution 
for the year. It is believed, writes Dr. Bumstead, that 
in no one of the richly endowed institutions of the coun- 
try do the students pay any larger proportion of the 
actual cost of their training. The form in which aid is 
requested is that of annual scholarships of $40, of 





which there is need of 150 at this time. 
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town will know and Nahum will be satisfied. If it were 
, | not all right, woe to the man who had attempted to con- 
ceal a ‘job’! 

I have known interesting efforts made, in the central 


said, have not the authority of law. I ventured to 
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APRIL 16. 
society is vound together.”—Goethe. 


recommend to the people of Flushing that they should 
attempt a Town-meeting to welcome home their repre- 
sentative from the state legislature when he came back 


“Kindness is the golden chaim by which| from Albany. I proposed that they should give him a 


real welcome, and that they should ask him to tell them 


Aprit 17. John Weiss to preachers: ‘‘Preach as if | what had been done at Albany, and whst had not been 


you were preaching to archangels.” 


done, upon matters which would interest the people of 


Aprit 18. ‘Men like to move on straight lines. All|the village. It seemed to me that such would be a good 
nature beside prefers curved orbits. Might not man take | occasion for an annual meeting of the town. How many 


a lesson?” 


other occasions there are, when the towas might really 


Apri 19. ‘In conversation, most people do not | be called together to give advice, which would certainly 
listen to what you say. It would be better for them if | be heeded by whatever board of supervisors or trustees 


they did.” 

Apri 20. Col. Ingham’s rule: ‘‘Make it your habit 
not to be critical about small things. De minimis non 
curat lex.” 

Aprit2l. ‘Trying to get too mach out of an income 
is disastrous to character.”—Lucy Smith. 

Apri 22. ‘All forms of self-pity, like Prussian blue, 
should be sparingly used.”—Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 


CITIZENSHIP. 


Under the influence, largely, of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for the Promotion of good Citizenship, movements 
have been made in almost all the northern, middle and 
northwestern states for the renewal in various towns, 
large and small, of the training which men usedto receive 
under the old Town-meeting system of America. I had 
thepleasure, a few daysago, of addressing the Good Citl- 
zenship League of Flushing, New York. This league is 
formed largely, if not wholly, of ladies. It will easily 
be remembered that the men of Flushing are in the city 


had the management of that particular village. 
To us, the Town-meeting by no means derives its 
authority from the state; in New England, in fact, itis 
the Town-meeting which gives the state its authority. 
There were people who supposed that the town of Dan- 
vers could not lay its gas-pipes without asking permis- 
sion from the legislature. But they found they were 
mistaken. There was a time when the town of Paxton 
defiled George II[., made war upon him, and asked the 
permission of no one this side the good God before they 
did so. 

Epwarp E. HA.e. 
RUSSIA FROM THE EDUCATIONAL STAND- 

POINT. 


On account of the terrible famine which is devastat- 
ing the remote sections of Russian territory, the eyes of 
all peoples, especially the Americans, are turned towards 
that land,and one may well ask whether in a country 
ruled by so strict a censorship and where travelling 


of New York almost all day; but the women want to} facilities are so poor it Is possible to have an enlight- 
have their children well educated, want to have their} ened educational system. For do we not read that even if 


streets well drained, want to have the town pretty. And 
even if theis husbands never see the town but by gas- 
light, they, who do see it, mean to have it the most 
charming town in the world, in the wish which we all 
really form for our homes. 

It is worth while for all such societies to consider the 
possibility of reéstablishing the old New England ‘Town- 
meeting, even if it have not the authority of law. 

The Town-meeting of America has’ been highly praised 
—and none too highly. De Tocqueville called to it the 
attention of people in Europe, who knew nothing of it, 
and gave to it a sort of glamour among those snobs in this 
country who have to take their opinions from foreign 
critics. John Adams, in a passage often cited —most 
frequently by people who could not find it where he wrote 


grain is forwarded to the famine-stricken districts it can 
not reach them till the spring opens; and do we not read 
that so great is the suffering that the down-trodden peas. 
antry is nearly attaint with cannibalism; and that the 
ignorance is so appaling that the peasant, without exer- 
clsing judgment, simply wonders why the ‘Little Fath- 
er’ (name of endearment given to the Czar) does not 
send him aid; that to be educated above one’s neighbors 
in the territory away from the centers of civilization is 
liable to bring down upon one the hatred of the petty 
autocracy which governs the peoples in the different 
governments of Russia, and to render one liable to petty 
persecution if not imprisonment. 

From certain points the picture isa dark one; buta 
plain statement of facts as presented from reliable 


it— calls the Town-mecting one of the four corner stones|sources leads one to form a higher conception of 
of a Republic. The people who quote this must often] the Russian peoples than if viewed simply from the side 
live in Republics which stand on three corners—triangu- | of the pessimist whose vision is ever clouded when the 
lar Republics. For the Town-meeting, as such, hardly | pros and cons are to be presented. 


exists outside the six New England states. 


The population of the Russian Empire is 133,354,649, 


But in that, as Mr. Macaulay would: say, it ‘‘exists | extending over an area of 8,660,282 English square miles; 
with undiminished vigor.” It gives way at last at the | in European Russia alone there are 95,870,810 people in 


appeal of curbstune politicians, to some little city, flam-|an area of 2,095,504 English square miles. 


The empire 


ing with feathers and frothing with fuss. But, all the | is divided into so-called general governments, govern- 
same, there are Towns still, proud thatthey are Towns | ments and districts; at the head of each general goy- 


and determined to maintain the Majesty of the Towa— 
Majesty with a large M and Town with a large T. 


What people do not understand, who have never seen | all affairs, whether civil or military. Each 


ernment i3 a representative of the Czar— the governor- 
general—who has the supreme control and direction of 
government 


a Town-meeting in its Majesty, is that it differs, by the | has a council of control, in charge of a presiding offi- 
whole sky, from an ordinary election, At the ordinary |cer; The districts have also their own administrative 
election, especially in a city, the voter, if he happen to} institutions. The governing of the parish—as far as the 


remember to vote at all, rushes in on his way to his work 


or as he comes back, votes and is gone. He even forgets | ministration—is entrusted to the people. 


, | peasants’ lands are concerned and part of the local ad- 
The officers of 


to tell his wife when he comes home to dinner. But/ this local administration are elected by the Mir, or com- 
when the Town meets, that isa different affair. There | munal assemblies; the Starshina presides over the affairs 
is not a boy in town who would not be wounded to the/ of the Cantor— another subdivision; the Zemstvos, or 
quick, if he were not to be permitted to go. He occupies | district and provincial assemblies, direct in part the ad- 
the back seat in the meeting-house or town-house. But | ministration of the economical affairs of the district and 


he sees and hears; he thinks,he understands ; heapplauds | province. 


These Zemstvos are composed of representa- 


or he groans. Do not think of turning him out. He is | tives elected by the peasantry, the householders in the 


studying his lessons of politics and statesmanship, as you | towns and the landed proprietors. 


The powers of the 


will never teach them in the High School, not even | laud-owners—of the nobility—inthe Zemstvos have been 


if the Supervisors introduce Dr. Chatterton’s ‘Govern- | greatly increased within the last two years. 


ment in Eleven Weeks’ as a text-book. 
Before this assembly of every man in the town—and 


as has been suggested, every boy—the ‘Select-men’, (with 


Towns and 
cities have municipal institutions organized similarly to 
» | Zemsivos. 


This statement will give the uninitiated a slight idea 


an accent on the first ¢, if you wish to be accurate) must | of the wheels within wheels which are necessary in the 


bring an account of what has been doue and a report o 


what they wish todo. And any man may ask questions. 


f | governing of so large a body of people, especially when 
the difference in religion is taken into consideration. 


No Rings there, as you see. They have laid a new cross-| While the Czar is head of the Church, the established 


walk from the ‘‘bottom of Elm Street to the trough in 
front of the Centre School House.” They state this fact, 


among others. All right—if it be all right; bat if ther 


is any cat under the meal, that cat will be heard. At the 


religion belag the Graeco-Russian or Orthodox-Catholic, 
he does not decide theological and dogmatic questions, 
e | but leaves those to the Church authorities, the Procurator 
of the Holy Synod having extended power in religious 


proper moment, Nahum Chill will rise and say: ‘Eh | affairs. 


should like to know, why the stun for the cross-walk was 


The earliest efforts to educate the people date from 


hauled from the South Quarry, when they was plenty of | Peter the Great, who brought Russia en rapport with 


stun, good enough for a cross-walk, lyin’ loose at th 
Four Corners.” If it was_all right about the stone, th 


e | different nations by sending men to other countries to 
e | study and by attracting men to Russia who were recog- 











| 
nized as authorities in different branches of learning. 
| But to Alexander I. Russia is indebted for the first admin- 


istrative organization, the Minister of Popular Enlighten- 
ment, as he was called, being created in 1802. Most of 


states of America, to reproduce the oll Town-meeting, | the schools of the empire depend upon this ministry, but 
though it have no appropriations to make and, as I have| there are special schools in charge of other ministries. 


For instance, the military academies, schools of engi- 
neering, professional schools of topography and pyro- 
technics, schools of military law, the imperial lyceums of 
St. Petersburg and Moscow depend upon the Ministry of 
War. A number of technical schools of both elementary 
and secondary grade come under the Ministry of the 
Navy and that of Public Works and Railways. The 
reasons for such division are obvious, as most of these 
schools train the sons of officers and noblemen for special 
positions. 

The development of primary instruction is slow 
because the government does not render the establish- 
ment of schools obligatory, nor subsidize such schools to 
any great extent, but leaves much to the Zemstvos, the 
municipalities and private bodies. Parish schools, organ- 
ized by law of 1884, are under the direct supervision of 
the Holy Synod. District schools are disappearing one 
by one and are replaced by urban schools. Statistics of 
the primary grades are as follows: 18,000 Church and 
parochial schools with 34,000 teachers and 600,000 pupils ; 
81,000 primary rural schools with 52,000 teachers and 
1,800,000 pupils; 540 district, urban, or higher primary 
schools with 2,500 teachers and 51,000 pupils. Added to 
these are about 70,000 pupils in 1,950 private schools, 
preparatory classes of gymnasia, Mussulman schools, etc.. 
or a total of 3,000,000 pupils, which brings the number to 
scarcely 20 or 30 for every 100 of the school population. 
Teachers of both sexes have equal rights; in country 
schools the pay averages from $100 to $300; in city 
schools from $400 to $500. A pension after twenty-five 
years of service amounts to $250 or $300 a year. The 
training of teachers is generally undertaken in normal 
schools or pedagogical seninaries, and in city schools the 
normal diploma is obligatory. 

Professional training is given in a class of inter- 
mediate technical schools which, with from six to eight- 
yearcourses, fit the pupils for commercial pursuits, to 
become skilful workmen, mechanicians, assistants to 
engineers, etc. Lower grade technical schools train the 
pupils in elementary branches and for home industries 
—i.e. blacksmithing, carpentering, locksmithing, etc.— 
such as are needed in the villages or districts near their 
homes; higher grade technical schools have also evening 
and Sunday classes and prepare persons to be builders. 
contractors, printers, and to fill other similar positions. 
Over $250,000 was accredited in the budget of 1891 for 
suck technical training; and it may here be stated that 
the subject of manual and technical training is one that 
is agitating the people of Russia greatly at this period. 
The first technical and manual training Congress, which 
was held in 1891 at St. Petersburg, in its five sections 
discussed most thoroughly this question with a view to 
benefiting the population which does not seek to take up 
a university course. 

The Gymnasia of Russia, which are classed as second- 
ary schools, have asthe aim of their seven-year courses 
to prepare students here especially for the Universities. 
The basis of study is Latin and Greek, but the instruct- 
ion includes the catechism, sacred history, the prayers 
and chants of the Church, history, geography, elementary 
mathematics, Russian, German and French languages 
and literature. Natural and physical sciences held a 
positive place in these’schools for a time, but the, tendency 
towards nihilistic movements or the part of the students 
led Count Tolstoi—formerly Minister of Popular En- 
lightenment—to substitute more Greek and Latin for the 
sciences and to place those for the time being in the 
background. The progymnasia, with a more elementary 
course of study than the gymnasia, and the Real schools 
with a course leading to practical life-pursuits receive 
governmental aid. The statistics for a late date [1890] 
give 239 gymnasia and progymnasia with 68,682 pupils ; 
90 Real schools with 18,827 pupils, and 44 technical and 
professional schools with 4,769 students. 


The Russian authorities have decided that the women 
of that empire shall also be highly educated, and while 
certain efforts here had to be made to stem the tide of 
Socialism and Nihilism by the closing of certain higher 
institations—the medical school, etc., which has however 
been reopened—-the Russian women as a whole are of 
superior ability and recognized as worthy of superior 
advantages. As early as 1764, the Empress Catherine 
founded schools for the education of young girls of noble 
families; the widow of Paul I., Maria Feodorovna, 
carried out this same idea; and during the reign of 
Alexander II. the Empress Maria Alexandrovna estab- 
lished many schools for girls of the middle classes. 
Many of the present institutions of a secondary grade 
for girls have courses running parallel with those in the 
gymnasia and progymuasia for boys. But if the girl- 
student desires university training, then must she per- 
force go to other countries, and Russian students have 
for years been classed among the keenest thinkers at the 
University of Zurich. Special courses in medicine and 
pharmacy have been created at the Alexander Hospital in 
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St. Petersburg, and the Institute for Obsterics has a 


two years course. The total number of schools for 
girls is 373, with a students corps of 78,085. 

Last but not least come the universities. and special 
schools of Russia which, as with all other educational 
institutions of Russia, are subject to a corps of adminis- | 
trative authorities. The rector of the University is ap- 
pointed by the Czar, the deans by the Minister; then 
there are the government-curators or persons of promi- | 
nence of that government (used in the Russian sense) 
who act as intermediaries between the University author- 
ities and the Czar. There are inspectors, directors and 
many officials in minor position, in addition to the pro- 
fessors, privat-docents and others. The complete univer- 
sities, such as St. Petersburg, Moscow, Kharkof, Kief, 
Odessa and Kazan, have faculties of history and philo- 
logy, physicaland mathematical sciences, law, and medi- 
cine. Dorpat, which had for years a German element 
within its borders, Russianized, Var- 
sovia is a Catholic center, and the new University at 
Tomsk in Siberia, which was first opened in 1889, bad to 
date of 1891 only the faculty of medicine. 
of students attending these universities is 
the teaching-force 3753. 
exacted for state officers, 








is now becoming 


The number 
3.033, and 
As university degrees are not 
many of the nobles prefer to 
send their sons to special schools, suchas those which 
are dependencies of the Ministry of War. 

In addition to the various schools mentioned above, 
there are Institutes for Mines, Bridges and Roads, Civil 
Engineers, history and philology, forestry, veterinary 
schools, a polytechnic at Riga, law schools, etc. ‘here 
are also societies which promote home study, others for 
the study of the best hygienic methods, a recently 
created pedagogical museum, and notably many confer- 
ences and lecture courses for the amusement and in- 
struction of the people; so that one may well question 
whether the Russian peoples are badly off, except unfor- 
tunately in the years when the harvest fails, and then the 
sympathy of other nations is most creditably expressed 
by means of vessel-loads of grain and flour forwarded 
with all due haste to the suffering districts. 
F. 


G. FRENCH. 


EDUCATION AND CITIZENSHIP. 


JOHN W. CHADWICK BEFORE THE SOCIETY 


ING GOOD CITIZENSHIP. 


FOR PROMOT- 


Citizenship is that part of civilization which concerns 
men and women in their relation tothe state. The rela- 
tion of Education to Citizenship is foreshadowed by the 
general course of history, even in those primitive forms 
which have in them very little of those honors and re- 
sponsibilities which the term Citizenship suggests to the 
modern mind. There must be nations before there can 
be citizens, and nations are ‘‘like bodies of men, because 
of their likeness capable of acting together and obeying 
similarrules.” The process by which these bodies are 
formed is not less educational because it has not the 
incidents of the school-house, the text-book, the formal 
teacher andso on. It is the most interesting paradox of 
political history that what was most necessary to be done 
in the first stage of that history was most necessary to 
be undone in the second: in the first a rule, a law, a 
custom—Mr. Bagehot’s ‘cake of custom’—must be formed 
and formed so hard that it cannot easily be broken; in 
the second it must somehow be broken or there is no 
further progress possible. The first necessity is as im- 
perative as the embryonic cbicken’s shell, the second 
hardly less important than the breaking of that shell; for 
tbat people’s life in which it remains unbroken is at best 
alivirg death. As for the principal ingredient of the 
original ‘cake of custom’ I doubt not Bagehot was right 
in his opinion that it was of a piece withthat same imi- 
tativeness which makes all the writers fora great journal 
write like its strongest man. Astothe breaking of the 
‘cake’ which was essential to the second stage of civiliza- 
tion, we shall all agree that wars between nation and 
nation had a great dealto do with it. The doctrine that 
‘every man is a rascal who speaks two languages’ thus 
got asharp rebuff. The number of rascals of this sort 
was greatly multiplied. Conquering races imposed their 
religions and political ideas on the conquered races, or 
they went to school to these: this oftener than the other 
when it was brute strength that conquered. But gener- 
ally it was not so, and here we have a proof that even in 
those times when war seemed to decide everything, war 
was itself a rude measure of degrees of intellectual and 
moral education. In was the intellectual and moral races 
that had most success in war. Then, too, war facilitated 
that exchange of ideas which is carried on by inter- 
national literature and travel in the modern world. 
Douglas Jerrold—or was it Heine?—explained the insipid- 
ity of his talk on one occasion by saying that he had 
just been exchanging ideas with So-and-So, a person re- 
markable for his stupidity ; but the ‘exchange of ideas at 
the cannon’s mouth,’ or at the point of spears, has often 
been a mutual advantage. 

But war was not the only nor the most invincible 
iconoclast that broke the images of ancient custom into 
fragments and beat them into dust. There was another 
which, compared with war, took down those images so 
tenderly from their shrines as almost to do them rever- 
ence. (I trust you recognize the variant phrase.) It 
was the Era of Discussion, the necessity ofa free state, 
first necessary for its origin and then for its perpetuation. 
To think upon these lines and not in Bagehot’s tracks is 
quite impossible. ‘‘Once effectually submit a subject” he 
says ‘‘to the ordeal of discussion and you can never with- 
draw it again; you can never clothe it again with 
mystery, or fence it by consecration; :t remains forever 
open to free choice and exposed to profane 4elibera- 
tion.” And *‘the only subjects which till a very late age 
of civilization can be submitted to discussion in the com- 
munity are the questions involving the visible and pres- 
Sing interests of the commuuity; they are political 
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questions of high and urgent import.” We have a capital 


illustration of this in Athens at the height of her re- 
nown. Read Aristotle’s newly discovered ‘Constitution of 
Athens’ and see how modern it is. It might have been 
written yesterday by one of our gravest statesmen. It 
could not be written to-day by some of their successors, 
men without culture, without ideas, without convictions, 
without anything but gold or brass. But this treatise 
was written for a community in which, just before, its 
noble Socrates, its wisest map, had condemned the study 
of physics as impious and absurd. Political discussion is 
the necessity of a free state. That isthe father’s name 
and that the name which al! its children bear, like Mary’s 
lodged somewhere in every Spanish girl’s. But political 
discussion to be intelligent and fruitful means at least 
an educated class which either steadily augments itself 
or in ‘times that try men’s souls’ is rapidly enlarged. 
Nothing is more educational than a great public question 
everywhere discussed. At the high-tide of the anti- 
slavery conflict I was a shoe-maker ina liltle shop with 
eight or ten others. There was no aspect of that con- 
flict which escaped our interest. Sometimes one read, 
the others making good his loss of time, his voice raised 
high to drown the hammering. I have since mingled 
with no casual group of men having a political con- 
sciousness more intense than theirs or better qualified to 
discuss the leading topics of the hour. 

Given as your form of government an autocracy, a 
despotism—no matter how paternal—an absolute mon- 
arcy, and the relation of education to citizenship is not a 
practical question. Under such a government, properly 
speaking, there is no such thing as citizenship. To be 
the inhabitant of a country, the subject of a governing 
person or class, the payer of taxes levied without his 
consent, does not make a man a citizen. To bea citizen 
he must havea share in the government. And the hos- 
tility of all narrow forms of government to education 
Was a well-founded intuition. It expressed itself in the 
adage. ‘If a horse knew as much as a man I would not 
be his rider.” And he would be quite as unsafe for 
several to ride as one; which means that an oligarchy or 
an aristocracy has as little interest in the genera! educa- 
tion of the community as an autocracy, a monarchy. It 
has an interest to maximize its deficiencies and miximize 
its range. 

But it stands to reason that given a republican and 
democratic form of government—‘‘Government of the 
people, for the people, by the people,” as Theodore 
Parker defined it so admirably that Abraham Lincoln 
could not improve the definition—and the more general 
intelligence you have the better, and general intelligence 
without general education will probably be discovered 
on the same day with perpetual motion and the philoso- 
pher’s stone. Under any of the narrower forms of 
government you can have plenty of government of the 
people, and the less education of them the better—for the 
government. Government for the people also you may 
have in abundance if the government is sufficiently 
paternal; the benevolent despot will make sure of that: 
for panem et circences thedear people shall not lack, but 
of education as citizens which they are not they will have 
no need. Nor does a republican form of government as 
such require the general education of the people. It 
requires an education as wide as the basis of representa- 
tion, which may be very narrow and the government still 
be as republican as ours. But given a republican and 
democratic form of government, government of the peo- 
ple, for the people, by the people, self-government, and 
the education of the entire body politic is an imperative 
necessity. For that is no true government by the people 
in which they cast their votes in flocks and herds at the 
dictation of a party demagogue or local boss. That is 
government by demagogue and boss. It is a sheer waste 
of railroad passes and liquor to have such a nominating 
convention as we had at Albany a few weeks ago. The 
statesman whom a cruel wag has called ‘Young Chiccory’ 
might just as well have nominated himself unanimously 
and presented himself with an address expressive of his 
many great and valuable services to himself and have 
responded briefly ‘[ ama Democrat,’as to have gone 
through all the forms of a representative assembly which 
represented nothing but a foregone conclusion. 

Government by the people is impossible without popu- 
lar intelligence, and popular intelligence is impossible 
without popular education. I know how much there is 
in the practical working of our institutions that does not 
seem to harmonize with these self-evident propositions. 
I know that practically the political appeal is often to 
men’s predjudice and ignorance; not to their intelli- 
gence andtheir knowledge. I know that while theoreti- 
cally votes are necessary for success, practically there 
is an infinite contempt for them in the conduct of many 
party organs and the making of many party speeches. 
Better than votes, better than party victory, is the sweet 
and solemn satisfaction of paying off old scores, of in- 
sulting those who wisely or mistakenly have followed 
the dictates of their own reason and conscience, of 
digesting the venom of the writers’ spleen though it do 
splitthem and their party too. But the understanding 
implicit in every great political contest is that every 
citizen is an independent voter, to be addressed as such, 
while explicitly the independent voter is Anathema 
Maranatha; which is, ‘double damned.’ The logic of the 
whole treatment of independency hy the party organs 
and the partisan bigot is that all the organization and the 
output of a great political campaign, all the liberal con- 
tributions of disinterested friends to the campaign fund 
and all the arguments and eloquence of great assemblies, 
are to maintain the status quo, to prevent any Republican 
or Democrat from going over from one side to the other. 
But such logic is absolutely at variance with the actual 
intention of these things, which is to get as many citi- 
zens as possible to break from their habitual allegiance 
and take the other side. And who shall say that this 
intention is an intention to corrupt the individual citizen, 
to make him an object of contempt, a by-word and a 
hissing in the land? No; itis an intention which does 
him honor, which implies that independency is the 
normal condition and the indefeasible right of every 
citizen of a free government, and that John Adams 
builded better than he knew when, dying on the same 
day with Thomas Jefferson, he, ‘‘faintly cried with his last 
breath, ‘Independence forever!” 

There is no way in which the survival of the savage 
in the modern man can more manifestly attest itself than 
by the imitation of a party leader without the exercise 
of deliberate intelligence. Some traveller tells us of a 








company of savages trailing along after their chief, when 
suddenly he fell into a hole, and what did the others but 
go and do likewise, every mother’s son of them, just 
because he had done it. You say, ‘‘What fools!” but 
there are just as foolish in our modern politics, and the 
holes into the party braves follow their leaders some- 
times communicate by swift descent with sewage of no 
special aod superior kind. Universal suffrage without 
universal independency and universal education is a 
delusion and a snare. The political canvass is an appeal 
to individual and general jntelligence or it is a pretence 
andafraud. For the short-comings of universal suf- 
frage which we are sometimes conscious of we endeavor 
to console ourselves with the reflection that the ballot is 
educational per se. It is to some extent; in some cam- 
paigns considerably; in others not at all. There are 
those who would abate the evil by limitations of the 
suffrage. Thatis the coward’s way. And itis absolutely 
impracticable. ‘‘Even the gods cannot resume their 
gifts.” Universal suffrage has come to stay as much as 
the Copernican astronomy, and we may as well adjust our- 
selve to the one thing as to the other. ‘*We must educate 
our masters,” said the British Tories when they stole the 
Liberals’ thunder and made a great extension of the 
suffrage in 1867. That saying has no place on this side 
of the water. We have no masters here. If we say ‘‘we 
must educate our masters”’ it means that we must educate 
ourselve. We must. Republican Democracy means self- 
mastery, and it means education universally diffused or 
rascal politics and the ruin of the commonweath. To 
trust to the educational quality of the ballot is blind or, 
what is worse, deliberate fatuity. That quality cannot 
inhere in a general poverty of mind. Let the voter be at 
the outset educated and intelligent and he may appreciate 
the issues of a great campaign, and it may carry him to 
heights that have a more extended view. If he is grossly 
ignorant he will catch up the war-cries of the hour and 
shout them with no more appreciation of their meaning 
than the dull fish of the Atlantic have of the telegraphic 
messages which thrill their sunless deeps. 

The popular vote means popular education. And how 
is this to be obtained? To ask this question here in 
America is an opening of the morgue, as the ungodly say, 
hardly less wastefulof our energy than to reopen the 
question of universal suffrage. There comes along occa- 
sionally a doubter of the Newtonian gravitation; but it is 
hard for him to get a respectful hearing for his doubts. 
It would be almost as difficult for the doubter of the 
public school system to get a hearing for his doubts were 
it not for the bias of sectarian religiousness upon the 
matter. ‘The statistics of education in the United States, 
as they can be gathered from the first report of the 
National Commissioner of Education which was published 
only a few months ago, are convincing of the wide accept- 
ance of the public school system and the liberal appro- 
priation of such advantages as it has togive. ‘The total 
number of pupils enrolled in the schools of all grades in 
all the States for the year ending June 30th, 1889, was 
13,726,574. In this number is not included the attend- 
ance on evening schools or schools for art, manual and 
industrial training, trades, business, or schools for the 
defective, dependent and delinquent, classes or schools for 
the Indians.” These aggregated 288,280 more. Now of 
children from 6 to 20 years of age there were in the 
United States that year 20,700,000, so that there was an 
actual attendance of 67 per cent. of all these and 90 per 
cent. of all those from 6 to 16 inclusive, the inferior 
limits of the school-going period—an admirable showing. 
Of the 13,726,574 in all the schools, 12,291,259 were in the 
common schools, 1,434,315 in those of a private and 
parochial character. These figures measure the appreci- 
ation of the common school system by the people of the 
United States. They show that itis very general. There 
are others which show that it is very warm. From 1870 
to 1880 the value of public school property increased from 
$130,000,000 to $323,000,000—more than twice as fast as 
the population; while the annual expenditure rose io the 
same time from $63,000,000 to $132,000,000—$2.16 per 
capita for every person young and old, $16.51 for every 
pupil in attendance in the public schools. It has been 
said of Gladstone that he can make figures sing. It 
seems to me that of there own free motion these figures 
sing and dance for joy. I should have said that the 
amount per capita in the Southern States nearly doubled 
in the period we are considering. 

That we have in these statistics not a matter for con- 
gratulation but one for serious apprehension and regret 
is, we are all aware, the opinion of a considerable class 
in the United States. ‘We are all socialists now,” says 
Sir William Vernon Harcourt, but it is clear that we are 
not. Mr. Herbert Spencer may not have as many follow- 
ers in dread of over-legislation and ‘the New Tyranny’ 
as he bas in his doctrive of evolution, but he has many 
and some of them are men of great ability. Witness the 
volume called ‘A Plea for Liberty,’ the work of several 
hands. In this country the teachings of Emerson and of 
the Transcendentalists generally, so jealous of the inroads 
of the state and of society upon the individual life, nour- 
ished a dread of social interference which has not yet 
spent its force. But we are ail socialists to a much 
greater degree than we imagine till we are reminded of 
the extent of our unconscious socialism by some anti- 
socialist or some sober second thought in our breasts. 
We are all socialists in the paving, lighting, and cleaning 
of our city streets, and the system often works so badly, 
especially in the cleaning part, that individual effort here 
to be invoked to better the condition. We are socialists 
in the c1re of our highways, and annually each country- 
side beholds a ‘slaughter of the innocents’ that breaks 
the heart of every man who loves the goodly trees. But 
that is because the socialism is poor and bad, or because 
there is not enough of it: not enough intelligent control 
to stay the spoiler’s hand. Weare also socialists in our 
postal and coast service systems, in both of which Mr. 
Spencer thinks we should do better under private man- 
agement, as do not I, especially so long as private criti- 
cism can be brought to bear on the defects of our social- 
istic methods. We are socialists again in our protective 
tariff, industrial socialists, socialists in that department 
where socialism is most difficult to work, unless it be 
objected that socialism is a method that considers the 
good of alland not the benefit of a special class to the 
detriment of others, as some think protection does; 
though it must be conceded that it does not so appear to 
many of its ablest and most ardent advocates, wherein I 
cannot follow them with equal steps. To the amount of 
socialism we have already upon us, some, who are by no 
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means bitten by the socialistic as an ideal scheme of life, 
would add the railroad system, the telegraphic, and one’s 
personal experience with the delays of the latter and the 
high temperature and stovivess of minor trains is apt to 
make him feel that any change wonld be an improvement. 
Only remember Mr. Emerson’s general truth which has 
many special applications—‘‘When there is rot in the 
potato, what is the use of having larger crops?” When 
there is rot in the civil-service, what is the use of having 
more civi!-officers? No more till we have checked the 

' 

In this wide range of unacknowledged socialism the 
common-school holds a conspicuous and, in the eyes of 
many, the most honored place. Those who are convinced 
that the anarchic theory of society is the true theory will 
not ho'd it guiltless of complicity in the defects belong- 
ing to its class. Those who are convinced that the 
socialistic theory of society is the true theory wili infer 
the advisability of the common school system from the 
ideal excellence of the general system of which itisa 
part. But if the Sabbath was made for man and not 
man for the Sabbath, and if the same is true of every 
social institution, then we shall not permit our theories 
one way or the other to determine how much or how 
little socialism we shall admit into our body politic. We 
shall prefer the life of the patient to the beauty of the 
operation every time, and take and leave so much of the 
socislistic method in the post-office, tariff, high-way, 
railway, telegraph, or common school, as seems to the 
best of our judgment, knowledge and belicf to be for 
the greatest good of the greatest number, though all the 
theories In creation go to everlasting wreck. ‘Gray, 
my dear friend,” said the wise Goethe, ‘‘is all theory, and 
green the shining tree of life.” 

“The end of government is the good of mankind.” 
It was John Locke who said it, and a better end has yet 
to be suggested or devised. If that end can be attained 
by reducing government to a police force, preventing 
mutual interference, or by going one step furtherand abol- 
ishing the police force in favor of complete and univer- 
sal anarchy, let it be so atta'ned. I leave the post office 
and the tariff and the resilroads and the telegraph for 
others to consider. As for education, I am convinced 
that America has not chosen the wrong road and that she 
is not being followed by Great Britain and the countries 
of Continental Europe totheir hurt andshame. Govern- 
ment by the people demands universal educa'ton, and that 
this cannot be trusted to the individual impulses and 
tastes of the community is made evident by a wide 
experience of the methods and resalts which have sig- 
nalized the voluntary system. It is no socialistic dream- 
er, itis the hard-headed Huxley,as jealous of any real 
infringement of the rights of individuals as Spencer 
himself, who says, ‘‘If the positive advancement of the 
peace, wealth, and the intellectual and moral develop- 
ment of its members are objects which the government, 
as the representative of the corporate authority of so 
ciety, may justly strive after, in fulfillment of its end— 
the good of mankind —then it is clear that the govern- 
ment may undertake to educate the people. For educa. 
tion promotes peace by teaching men the realities of life 
and the obligations which are involved inthe very ex- 
istence of society; it promotes intellectual development, 
not only by training the individual intellect but by sifting 
out from the masses of ordinary and inferior capacities 
those which are competent to increase the general wel- 
fare by occupying higher positions; and, lastly, it pro 
motes morality and refinement, by teaching men to dis- 
cipline themselves, and by leading them to see that the 
highest, as it is the only permanent, content is to be at- 
tained not by grovelling in the rank and steaining valleys 
of sense, but by continual striving towards those high 
peaks, where, resting in eternal calm, reason discerns 
the undefined but bright ideal of the highest good—a 
cloud by day, a pillar of fire by night.” If it be objected 
to this lofty justification of public education that it is 
higher education which Prof. Huxley has ia mind, [ can 
only say that no one is likely to defend the public instt- 
tution of the higher education without @ fortiori defend- 
ing the public institution of the lower. Natural selec- 
tion and the survival of the flitest demand a favorable 
environment here as elsewhere for the ideal varieties. 
Boys must not ‘uncommended die’ who if they had an 
elementary edneation would certainly discover aptitudes 
for higher and the highest things. Public education is a 
sower who goes forth to sow. Some of his seed falls 
by the wayside. Some of it among thorns. But some 
falls on good ground, and the chance of that is quite 
enough to justify the whole expense. Yet over and 
above the best varieties which it preserves to satisfy the 
hunger of mankind, it nourishes millions of growths 
which have their humbler value in the great economy 
of God. 

If the population of the United States were homo- 
geneous, either Protestant or Catholic, the perpetuity of 
our public-school system would not have much to fear 
from the theoretic anarchist. But he has an ally much 
stronger than himse'f in the Roman Catholic assau't up- 
on our public schools asirreligious or as unreligious and 
unmoral; which, too, has an ally in the sentiment of 
justice which has led many Protestants, especially the 
more liberal, to conclude that there is no way of doing 
justice to the Catholics ina system of public education, 
and that the only way out of the muddle is to abolish 
the common schools and let chaos come again, trusting 
some better cosmos may emerge in time. For it is evi- 
dent that to secularize the schoolsis for the Romanist 
a consummation as little to be wished as the reading of 
the Protestant Bible. If secularization would satisfy 
him the way out ought to be simple. Our national gov- 
ernment is a purely secular institution,and though in sev- 
eral of the state governments there are lurking vestiges 
of the old relation between church and state, it is our 
national government that furnishes the nonm to which all 
the practical dealings of the several states would do well 
to conform; and that norm is the ‘soul liberty’ to which 
Cotton and Winthrop for ali their nobleness had not 
attained but which Roger Williams set in the fore-front 
of our civilization to guide for us alltime. I trustthat 
there will come a time when the Bible shall so take its 
rightful place at the head of the world’s literature that 
it may be read—wisely selected portions of it — in our 
public schools without fear and without reproach. Why 
even now may there not be ‘local option’ in the matter? 
Where a community can have it without protest, there let 
it be. The liberal, the radical, would be truer to his 
principles, I think, in welcoming such local option than 


in joining hands with the Roman Catholic objectors, and 
if in public assemblies the majority prefer an opening 
| prayer, why should the liberal object; or to the Thanks- 
giving Proclamation? I love ‘these roots that feed upon 
| the past’ and, if I did not, I should not wish to prevent 
| others from enjoying their sweet taste. Think, too, what 
an opportunity the clergyman in oppo-ition misses who 
| is no longer expected to read that proclamation with its 
| closing formula which made almost the happiest moment 
| of the year for my young heart. To one debarred from 
| ‘preaching politics’ how expressive might that formula 
| become! Thas, for example, ‘David B. Hill, Governor. 
| God save the Commonwealth of New York!’ But these 
jare lesser things. In a:lseriousness, an ounce of mother- 
| wit is worth a pound of clergy in these things and will 
| outweigh their scruples. Time was [ might have added 
|‘and their drams,’ but that is past. In all our smaller 
| towns and villages a little common-sense will generally 
| set the matter right. Roman Catholic children can come 
|a little later in the morning, after the Bible has been read, 
or some hour during the week they may be let off to 
receive parochial instruction. In our great cities, I need 
hardly to say, these makeshifts do not count. There 
when the Roman Catholic demand is made either for a 
per capita portion of the school fund or exemption from 
taxation in that proportion which the school tax bears to 
the general tax, the Protestant part of the community 
should be prepared at once to make the required conces- 
sion or to make the schools so absolutely secularthat the 
objectors’ occup ition will be gone. As against anything 
less absolute the Roman Catholics have a perfect right to 
the concess'on they demand—part of the school fund, or 
proportionate exemption from taxation. Make your 
religion ever so little Protestant short of absolute 
secularization and you make the Roman Catholic a present 
of the war-cry of the Revolution, ‘‘Taxation without 
representation is tyranny.” You tax him and he cannot 
conscientious'y be represented in our public schools. 
That is a ground you can never maintain, and consequent- 
ly every little while we hear of some more sensible or 
conscientious person who savs, ‘‘The Roman Catholics 
are right. They must have their share of the school- 
fund or their taxes must be remitted.” Yes, till we 
secularize our schools. Forever and ever, No, if we do 
that. But there are those who contend that even then 
we should make the required concession, not Romanists 
only but the most liberal Protestants. I cannot find the 
argoment for sucha plea. The ideal here is that which 
is the constitutional law of California, that no money or 
property shall be appropriated by the state orany munici- 
pality for any school not exclusively controlled by the 
state or municipality. Otherwise you have that ‘es- 
tablishment of religion’ which is prohibited by the 
Constitution of the United States and should be by every 
other. As between the sharing of the school fund and 
the remission of taxes there is not a particle of moral 
difference. Facit per alium facit per se. Furnishing 
equal education for all, the state has no more call or 
right to furnish special education for some, than to 
furnish the man who prefers a private cess-pool in his 
own yard with so much from the general tax for sewer- 
age as will allow him to have one. Henry Thoreau used 
used the ‘old Marlborongh road’ and other roads in and 
about Concord as much as anybody, and still declined to 
pay his regular tax, saying to Alcott who came to see him 
in jail, in answer to his ‘‘Henry, why are you here?” 
‘‘Why, Mr. Alcott, are you not here?” But if he had 
wholly neglected the road and gone entirely across lots 
on his outings he would have had no better case. There 
were the roads provided for the good of all. Let him 
use them or not, he must help pay for them. 

Universal suffrage demands universal education. For 
aman to vote whocannot read his vote or write his 
name is evidently monstrous and absurd. This means 


not run to waste; and that the state or the municipality 
cannot forego the superintendence of all elementary 
training. It has no right to compel attendance on its 
own schools. It has a right to see to it that the educa- 
tion in private and parochial schools is what it ought to 
be. It this is socialism we must make the most of it. 
The best counterblast to the parochial system is not 
sectarian opposition but the so evident superiority of 
our common schools that the Roman Catholics shall see 
our good works and glorify the administration which 


strong infusion in that administration of the blood which 
ran in Burke’s aud Grattan’s and O’Connell’s veins. For 
all the faults inhering in our public-school instruction, it 
is evident that the parochial instruction generally has 
been much inferior to that. Make it still moreso and 
the parochial schools cannot maintain the ruinous com- 
petion. Itis notin human nature to pay a premium on 
an inferior article, when the superior article can be had 
at the market price, 

The relation of private schools to citizenship has 
caused no little sorrow and anxiety for the patriotic 
mind. Sometimes there comes along a socialist so ram- 
pant or a patriot so flerce that he would compel the pub- 
lic education of every child in the community. But 
this is foolishness. The private schools, while generally 


superiors. At the least they relieve the overcrowding 
which is the curse and shame of putlic education in our 
great cities. At the best they offer an important criticism 
and rebuke to the defective methods of the public schools 
with their almost invariable tendency to ran every child 
in the same mould and turn outa multitude of pupils as 
much alike in their acquirements as the victims of our 
great orphaa asylums arein their dress. In this connec- 
tion a very important relation of education to citizenship 


The citizenship of a Democratic Republic requires free 
intelligence. The education provided by the state should 
be such as to encourage this. Is this demand well met in 
our American public school education? It is not. It too 
frequently reverses the natural order of development, 
which is, first that which is concrete and then that which 
is abstract, and makes the early education a matter of 
words and rules and : ot a matter of things, of observa- 
tion. Thisisthe method, Professor Harris tells us, to 
produce the conservative mind, and we may thank it io 
good measure for the fact that the American mind is 
more conservative and’ retrogressive at almost every 
point than the European. No one can compare the cur- 








rent literature of England with that of America and not 
be convinced that the former is a literature of much 
freer thought. The way ia which our American Bap- 
tists, Methodists and Presbyterians sleep onand take 
their rest after their Scotch and English cousins are 
wide awake to the new Theology teaches the sane lesson 

that learning things by rote, the mnemonic craze of 
American public school education, is the worst possible 
preparation for the duties of an American citizen or the 
responsibilities of the religious life. Thrice welcome 
then be every private school that sets over against the 
abstractions and the uniformities of the public school the 
methods of conerete observation and the free adaptation 
of the curriculum to the individual mind, making not the 
wilful choice but the manifest faculty of the boy or girl 
elective of their course. Itis said that parents educat- 
ing their children in private schools will have no care to 
make the public schools what they shou'd be. But no 
wise parent can be expected to give his children a lower 
education when he can secure and can afford a higher. 
The criticism of that higher on the lower pays his moral 
debt. If in my discussion of religious education in the 
schools I have seemed to givein my adhesion to the 
opinion that secular education—j.e. education without 
formal religious exercises—is irreligious, as itis often 
called, or even unreligious or unmoral, I have done what 
I must hasten toundo. Willing, for all that I can see, to 
let each separate community retain the traditional forms 
where this can be done without friction, alas, I say for 
any school in which such forms—the reading of the Bible 
and a prayer—are all that itcan do for morality and 
religion. Incidently and unavoidably it can do much 
more, if the teacher and the teaching are both what 
they should be. The moral and the religious teaching 
which cannot be got rid of in the most secular instruct- 
ion, so long as itis deep and true, which sticks to all 
such instruction like the fairy Kobold to the household 
cart—such religious teaching will, [ imagine, have to be 
endured by Protestants and Catholics, Gnostics and 
Agnostics, with a patient mind. For such religious 
teaching sings the song the Brahmin sings 


“They reckon ill who leave me out; 
When me they fly I am the wings.”’ 


Show me tbe man who can teach astronomy, who can 
teach geology, who can teach biology, who can teach 
history without teaching religion, and I will show youa 
man who can paint the pictures of George Inness without 
being an artist, or write the verse of Browning without 
being a poet. Theology is still ‘Scientia Scientiarum,’ 


jthe science of sciences, and religion is, in part at 


least, the emotion of emotions, the aggregate of all those 
emotions which are awakened inthe mind by the facts 
and laws and harmonies which the various sciences re- 
veal. I had a teacher once, Marshall Conant, the Prinaci- 
pal of the Bridgewater State Normal School in Massa- 
chusetts, who was as carefulas ever a teacher was to 
avoid everything sectarian in his instruction, everything 
formally religious. But to hear him speak with face 
inspired and trembling tones of the wonders of the 
human body or the sidereal universe without a thrill of 
wonder, love, and praise, was as impossible as for the 
musical person to hear Paderewski’s playing without 
some trembling of the heart. Would that thrill, think 
you, have been any more religious, if we haa stopped to 
think how we should spell the name of that Eternal 
Power who doth preserve the stars from wrong and in 
whom we live and move and have our being? We have 
all heard of the good woman who liked Shakespeare very 
much as aman but did not like his works. And there 
are those who like God very much as a name but do not 


like His works. That is the best,religion to my thinking, 
| which most likes His works and cares least about His 


| name. 
compulsory education; that the means provided shall | 


makes them possible, often much easier because of the | 
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inferior to the public schools, are sometimes their | 


| 


| which contains my friend, N. 


And wherever the wonders of the material uni- 
verse are so taught as to stir the young heart of a boy 
or girl with admiration and with wonder and with awe, 
there there will be religion though the school be as com- 
pletely secular as a school can possibly be made. 

And as it is with religion, so is it with morality. 
When cleanliness and neatness and order and punctuality 
and truthfulness and honor and fidelity are not moral 
virtues, then you msy have a well managed and well 
disciplined school in which morality is not taught—then 
and not before. Besides, a school without moral teach- 
ing must be a school in which the reading and the reci- 
tation shall avoidall thatis best in literature, all that 
reports the sacrifices and nobilities of human life. 
There are school-readers which dothis with tolerable 
success, but we do not cry for them in the schools to 
which our children go. We like to have them read of 
Arnold Winkelried and Samuel Adams, of Father Dam- 
ier and the Jesuits of North America, of noble captains 
who have been the last to leave their sinking ships, yea, 
have gone down through the chill waters to the heart of 
God, and of George Nidiver who sbot the bear which 
was nearing his unarmed companion and met the other 
with unweaponed heart. You musteliminate from your 
readers and from literature all such stuff as this, the 
stuff of which the best morality is made, before you can 
eliminate morality and the teaching of morality from 
the public schools. 

But while believing, as I do, that the best teaching of 
morality is by the moral order of the schoo! and by the 
heroisms and fidelities which literature has enshrined 
with its most perfect art, I believe that all that is best in 
morals can be formally taught in schools in such a way 
that no Protestant or Roman Catholic of ordinary intel- 
ligence would make the least objection. The way [ mean 
is that set forth ina book, ‘Conduct as a Fine Art,’ 
P. Gilman’s, ‘Laws of 
Daily Conduct,’ and ‘Character Building’ by Edward P. 


is brought home to us. The citizenship of an autocratic | Jackson, one of the masters in your Boston Latin School. 
or oligarchic state requires dull acquiescence and passive | True, to use either of these helps successfully would 
obedience in the constituent member of the community. | require something in the teacher akin to the wisdom of 


the book. But text-books which do not require good 
teachers have yet to be discovered. God grant that their 
Columbus be, as yet, unborn! 

Universal education ought to mean universal taxation. 
Every man who is not a pauper ought to do something 
for the maintenance of the common weal. No sentimen- 

| tal dread of a property qualification ought to prevent the 
levying of a poll-tax upon every citizen as such. You 
may makea man as much more precious than the gold 
|of Ophir as you please, but a man who cannot contribute 
at least $2 a year forall the benefits which he derives 
from the town, county, and state in which he lives has 
ino stuff in him for a citizen. If I am proud of any- 
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thing in the course of my own life, it is that when in 
the Cambridge Divinity School I lived seven weeks on 
five dollars. Frugal were my repasts, but the man who 
would not williogly make his own as frugal for a week 
or two and put his family on the same course if need be 
to pay some part of that which goes for all should never 
have a vote. Inthe meantime no objection can be less 
generally applicable to public education as developed in 
America than that which has even topped all others for 
the British mind—that it makes education charity. One 
would suppose that the school-fand came down entire 
from heaven like the mystic stone of the Mohammedan 
temple at Mecca, whenin fact the people are but put- 
ting their hands intheir own pockets. Only there should 
be no exceptions to the rule. Universal education ought 
to mean universal taxation. ‘*What will you have, quoth 
God, pay for it and take it.” 

Elementary education is essential to citizenship. Let 
there be no educational restriction of the suffrage and still 
a man should be ashamed to cast the blanket-ballot 
which he cannot read with his own eyes and correet with 
his own hand. But much more than elementary educa- 
tionis essential. ‘The three Rs’ area glorious trinity, 
and geography with them makes an excellent quarter- 
nity, but toan intelligent citizen secondary education is 
indispensable and for the highest functions of citizen- 
ship, those of leadership and guidance, the higher educa- 
tion is as essentialas reading and writing are to the 
humblest voter at the polls. And what are we doing in 
America to meet these requisitions? In 1889 there were 

,000,000 children of the elementary school age. How 
many Of them were in the elementary schools? 12,931,- 


259. The seeming parodox is easily explained. There | 


were 931,259 pupils in these schools who were under 
six or over fourteen. But now observe the statistics for 

e secondary school years, from 14to 20. There were 
1,750,000 possible pupils for these years. There were 
actually enrolled 668 461,less than one-seventh of the youth 
f secondary age. Of the 4,000,000 of theright age 
for the higher educaticn there were only 126,854 eorolled, 
ess than one thirtieth of the quota. Shall we say, 

No wonder that our politics is so little marked by sound 
ntelligence?” Butit would be infinitely worse off than itis 
f there were notan edncation which isnot of the schools, 
an education of books, of the free library, of business, 
of life, which is sometimes so effectual that the young 
men it graduates put to an open shame the graduates of 
the colleges and schools. And, lest we mourn too 
grievously over the statistics of our secondary and higher 
education, it should be remembered that there are many 
tasks and situations for which factory and bench and 
fleld are a much better education than our higher schools 
and colleges afford. At the same time there is no doubt 
that we could bear a very great extension of our second- 


ary and collegiate education without social detriment | 


and with great advantage to our citizenship in all its 
range. Ineed hardly specify what lines of study would 
make up the sum of this advantage, they are so obvious 
to the most casual observation. One of them would 
certainly be that deyeloped in John Fiske’s ‘Civil Govern- 
ment in the United States,’ a book which every voter in 
the country ought not merely to reau but to con and 
nwardly digest and to that end to have a cory of his 
wn. How different the intelligence which the voter 
who had been thus qualified would bring to the town- 
iweting and tothe appreciation of all political questions 
from the ignorance which is now so universal! There’s 
something rotten in our several states that our political 
consciousness is so much less vivid than it was a huadred 
years ago. To increase its vividness such a book as Mr. 
Fiske’s ‘Civil Government’ would go far, and for the 
older reader Mr. Bryce’s ‘American Commonwealth,’ so 
faithful in its criticism and so generous in its apprecia- 
tion of our worse and better things. But to such politi- 
cal anatomy as these books and others of their kind 
make known to us, we must add the political physiology 
which our history reveals, and political biography show- 
ing the system in its dynamic operation. And here again 
Mr. Fiske has Gone us an inestimable service. If there 
was ever any justice in the comparative indifference to 
\merican History which was formerly in vogue, he has 
taken away our reproach. What a delightful tale is that 
which he has told of the successive eras of discovery 


and exploration and settlement and revolution and inde- | 


vendent organization! There isthis answer slso to be 
made to the indifference named—that English History is 
ist as mach our history down to 1776 as it is that of our 
English cousins. Their Hampden and and Cromwell are 
as much ours as their Shakespere and Milton. It was 
their battle just as much ours, as every student knows, 





each offending power will do exactly what it should, and 
that assumption would go far to make the wrong things 
right. So long as editorial cockiness can do so much to 
precipitate a needless war, there ought to be some under- 
standing that when it comes to fighting the editors shou'd 
be foremost in the fleld. 

“When Islam's army marches, place a nee yy in the van 

And the frightened host of infi tels will rush to Hindastaa.” 

An editorial van-guard might have no such disastrous 
effect upon the enemy, but it might have a salutary influ- 
eace upon the editorial mind. Inthe phrase of the un- 
godly, they would ‘know how it was thenselves.’ 

The whole tendency of our patriotism is too much to 
magnify the military virtues while those of the statesman 
are left unregarded. Goto Washington, that beautiful 
city of which Americans may well be proud, and you 
will see its lovely squares or circles each with its equestri 
an general, Gen. Jackson taking the responsibility of a 
position horizontal to the level of the street. The fact 
is too much a symbol of an inequality which ranges wide 
through all the patriotic impulses of the school and press 
and gives the statesman and reformer, the educator, the 
inventor, the poet, far less than belongs to him of honor, 
love and praise. 

It is not enough to hope that the ratio of college-bred 
men to the population may be indefinitely increased. The 
better the culture the better the citizen; but we must also 
hope that the higher education of the country may 
become more intimate with its politics, more controlling 
to its legislation. 1 know that university professors are 
called doctrinaire, and in proof that they are so we are 
offered the undoubted fact that they are ten to one low- 
tariff men in their expressed opinions and free traders in 
| their hearts. But thisis perhaps only what we should 
expect as the result of studies biassed neither by business 
interests nor political expectations. Moreover, the most 
stout protectionists will privately assure you that free 
trade is the ‘one far-off divine event’, and that they do 
not favor a high tariff—that is, not a very high one, only 
a pretty high one, for the present, until our infant indus- 
tries have got their growth. Butit is not proposed to 
recruit our legislators from college faculties, though 
these have taken to themselves some of our most promis 
ing young politicians; it is proposed to recruit them 
somewhat more largely from the body of our liberally 
educated men. If Wendell Phillips distrusted them, 
there was Wendell Phillips to show in his own person 
how unwarrantable was his distrust. The Hon. Theodore 
Roosevelt does not lecture on ‘Qualifications for Office’ 
{in this course] without having proved that he posses-es 
them to an eminent degree, and he is, I think, a college 
man. It was another, and preéminently the scholar in 
our politics, Charles Sumner, who April 30, 1864, intro- 
duced the first bill looking to that reformation of our 
civil service of which Mr. Roosevelt is the official head, 
and of which the moral head for twenty years and more 
has been George Wm. Curtis, the Chancellor of the Uni- 
| versity of the State of New York, the presiding genius of 
the whole system of our higher education in collegiate 
and academic schools. And in these instances we 
have no exception to a rule. The rule has been that at 
every stage of our development much of the best in our 
political intelligence and inspiration and example has 
come from highly educated men. Before the scholar in 
politics can be disdained we must make up our minds to 
disdain Cotton and Winthrop and Hooper and many 
another, founders of the New England states, James O is 
and the Adamses, and Witherspoon and many more of 
| that great company who achieved our Independence; we 
must forget that Thomas Jefferson of William and Mary 
wrote the Declaration, and James Madison of Princeton 
well nigh our Constitution which, put on its defense, he 
with Jay and Hamilton of Columbia in the papers of 
‘The Federalist’ made good against the gen-ral assault; 
we must forget that Daniel Webster established that in- 
terpretation,of the Constitution, against which the armies 
of secession broke in vain; we must forget how many 
men of college training followed the lead of Garrison; 
John Quincy Adams’s part in the anti-slavery conflict; 
Lowell’s Tyrtaszen songs; the wrath which thundered 
from the pulpits in which Beecher and Parker stood for 
the higher law, and Seward’s ‘irrepressible conflict,’ to 
say nothing of John A. Andrew’s d'stinction at B_ wdoin, 
which was to be the lowest in his class. That was 
| because a college course was not then what it should be 
|} —a splendid opportunity for a young man to pounce upon 
|his own. Across the Atlantic the great forms of Glad- 
| stone and Cavour and Stein are seen brioging their glory 
| and honor into the service of my plea for educated poli- 
| tics, the scholar in the hails of legislation and the places 








that was fought out at Concord and Bunker’s Hill and of executive control. I do not forget that neither Wash- 


Trenton and Princeton and Yorktown. History teaches 


| ington nor Lincoln was a college man, and many have doie 


patriotism, but it isnot the only means of teaching it. | well in politics without a liberal education, though these 
Patriotism has had its poets, and their poems ought to be | excel them all. But the wider the range of our investi- 


the refreshment and delight of every youth and maid. 


| gation, the more convincing we shall find the argument 


| see them muster in a gleaming row’-—the lovg and | for a careful educational training as the be-t possible 
endless file. Happy the day that brings to the ingenuous | training for the legislator’s work, with the best 


eart the thrill, the pang, which is responsive to such 
vords as those of Longfellow’s ‘Sail on, sail on!’ or 


possible safeguard against the vagaries of the 
financial schemer and the crudities of fana’ic zeal. And 


Paul Revere’s Ride,’ Lowell’s ‘Present Crises’ or ‘Com- | if it has been so in the past it must be much more soin 


memoration Ode,’ Whittier’s great anti-slavery songs, 
Emerson’s *‘Voluntaries,’ Whitman’s ‘Our Captain,’ or | 
Stedman’s ‘Ossawotamie Brown.’ There will be an 
embarrassment of riches for the teacher who has an eye 
ind heart for these great things. He need not confine | 
iimself to our American poets. Are not Milton’s Sonnets | 
irs, and ‘Lycidas,’ Lovelace’s song ‘On Gvuing to the 
Wars,’ Marvel’s ‘Two Kings,’ Tennyson’s ‘Wellington 
de,’ Browning’s ‘Hervé Riel’ and ‘Home Thoughts from 
Sea,’ Doyle’s ‘Private of the Buffs’ and Lyall’s ‘Theology | 
Extremis’—are not all these ours by right of sympathy 
dadmiration, and so many more that the young scholar 
S no need to read one worthless thing from the begin- 
og of his primary to the end of his collegiate course. 
And then, too, at the risk of teaching morals, and per- 
haps religion, somehow the teachiog must make plain 
that there is a spurious patriotism as well as the true | 
article. It is that which says ‘Our Country right or | 
Wrong,’ while the true patriot would rather see her fleets | 
lispersed, her armies routed by the pumiest foe, than to | 
iave them triumph over the strongest upon earth in an 
unjust or shameful cause. True,‘the sheathed blade may 
rust with darker sin,’ but war must be the last resort of | 
justice, not the first of spite,as it too often is in the | 
Uouble-leaded leading editorials. If we could have 
an educated press, the education not less moral than intel- 
‘ectual, then we should have the general assumption that 


ithe future when the studies of our secondary and higher 


schools and colleges are brought into more intimate 


| relations with the history of our country, her economic 


svstem, and the structure and interpretation of her organ- 


liclaw. The educational system of America has not yet 


attained unto the highest things, but itis fo!llowing after 
them with a diligent and patient mind. It need not fear 


‘the Danaans bringing gifts, the French and Germans 
| with their different methods, widely opposed and yet 


each having its own special excellence. It need not fear 
to change inany way that is for the better. The best— 
that is the most American. And the better the education 
—the more intellectual, the more moral, the more prac- 
tical, the more ideal—the better will be the citizenship 
which it will instruct, ennoble, and inspire. 

Mr. Henry Van Brunt, an acknowledged authority on 
all matters connected with architecture, begins in the 
May number of The Century his semi-official account of 
the housing of the World's Columbian Exposition. This 
illustrated series will give the point of view of the archi- 
tects, explaining to the public the buildings which are now 
being erected at Chicago in relation to their special uses 
and to the general design of the Exposition. It will be 
seen from tbis first paper that the Exposition, in exter- 
nal appearance, at lea=t, will be one of the most magnifi- 
cent sights resulting from the handiwork of men, 








PAULUS. 
Paulus the monk, a cheerful, busy man, 
Who made rough places plain and crookt ways straight, 
Whom all the brethren loved, sat silently 
Within bis place upon Ash Wednesday morn 
And listened to the Abbot's Lenten speech : 
A good man, he; whom all the brethren feared. 





**The Lorp is jealous; even so tis writ,” 

The Abbot cried. ‘‘A jealous God and just, 
Holy in all His ways; and man is vile. 

Holy, and jealous of that holiness, 

Shall not the wicked feel His righteous wrath? 
And who is righteous in His holy sight? 

O, brethren! In this penitential time 

Turn from those things of pleasure and of sense; 
Mourn now, and weep; afflict this mortal frame; 
No penance may suffice to wipe away 

The guilt from off your souls, yet penance brings 
An earnest of repentance; haply, God, 

Seeing your self-inflicted discipline, 

Will mingle mercy with His just decrees, 

And freely give what penance cannot win— 
Pardon and peace and everlasting bliss. 

Lay, then, your faces prostrate in the dust, 

And humbly cry: ‘Vile, vile!’ So may His wrath 
Pass by, and smite not.” 


Paulus felt a thrill; 
A sickening horror ran through ev'ry nerve, 
As when—so say they—in a sleeping house 
One wakeful watcher sees a door swing wide, 
And something in a human form, but co!d 
And chilling all the chamber, pass’s by, 
Then melts into the moonlight and is gone. 
Well-pleased, the careful, godly Abbot glanced 
Upon that troubled face, whereon he read 
Conviction all awake ;—and yet, he sighed; 
Then chid the weakness of his human heart. 


The Lenten time slipped on: the Abbot marked 
Whole nights that Paulus lay before the shrine; 
Whole days that Paulus touched not food nor drink, 
And yet no other could perform those tasks 

That Paulus seemed to play with; and his face 
Was for the most part cheerful as of old; 

Albeit there were seasons when it changed 

And wore acloud of gloom; then Paulus straight 
Would turn to some new task, some harder one, 
That seemed to chase the gloom and bring good cheer. 
When drew the Lenten season to its close 

The Abbott sickened, bowed beneath{the weight 

Of ninety years, and when Good Friday came: 

‘* Tenebrev,” murmured he—the youthful monk 

Who watched besi!te him thought he only spake 

Of the Good Friday service—‘'Yea,” he said, 

They sing Tenebre; fret not; all goes well.” 

Yet ever through those slowly-chilling lips 

There came the murmur, more of sighs than speech, 
“Tenebrae!” and * Tenebre !”—Darkness, all! 


At length came Easter-Even; then the monk, 

Who kept his vigil by the Abbot's side, 

Saw something of the old authority 

Kindle once more uoon the sick man’s face: 

‘Send Paulus here,” he said; and then was still. 
So Paulus came, with wonder in his looks. 

‘*Leave us alone.”—And when the brethren passed 
Out from the Abbot’s cell, the sick man turned 
And looked on Paulus with beseeching eyes. 

‘Tell me,” he gasped ;—‘'I ever held God good, 
But awful in His goodness; King and Judge, 

And man is vile; but Ihave seen thee move , 
Through all the round of work and prayer and praise, 
Not he dless of thy soul, and yet serene 

With godly cheerfulness and holy mirth— 

Say, is God's goodness what man dares call ‘good;’ 
Pitiful, merciful and loving; filled 

With charity for man, good-will and peace? 

The Go pels seemto say so—but the gloss 

Of Augustine, so careful, logical— 

How doth this seem tothee, my son and friend? 
Speak, I command! Command? Ah, no! [mplore!” 


**Alas!” cried Paulus, ‘‘I, too, am in doubt. 

A poor brain mine for all the weary lore 

That Augustine—peace be to him!—he!d dear. 

Year in and outI went along my way; 

All service, privilege. When I awoke, 

It was to praise the Lorp who let me work 

The work Ile would have done—His work and mine. 
And when I slept, it was to wake again 
Encompassed by His love, with larger power 

For greater service; perfect freedom, all! 

Service was prayer, anl prayer was lost in praise. 
This Lent brought other thoughts. I learned to muse 
Upon a jealous God, whose righteous wrath 

Burned hot’gainst sinful man; but when I strove 
To vex my soui with painful vigils long, 

To tire my body with unwonted tasks 

Or weaken it by fastiog —lo, the nights 

Were filled with joy unspeakable: by day, 
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Each added task brought with it greater strength, 

And fasts but left my body sweet and clean. 

Yet sometimes in the silence speaks a voice, 

Saying :—‘O, self-deceived, this is but self! 

What thou call’st good is pleasant ;—good it were 

In those who care not for it; but for thee, 

Self-seeking only—something sweet to thee, 

A gratified desire, a mockery 

Of honest penance.’—So the taunting voice 

Makes me half-dread my happiress ;—a thing 

That springs from Nature merely, not from Grace, 

And so is evil when it most seems good. 

And I, who cannot find an irksome task, 

A weary vigil, or a fainting frame, | 

Start, terror-stricken, lest I be cast off, 

A thing not hot nor cold, condemned, perhaps, | 

To outer darkness, neither Hell nor Heaven.” 

But on the Abbott’s face there shone a light | 
} 
| 





That shines upon the face of one a-watch 

A whole night through, who sees the morning break 

In rifts of splendor through the kindling East. 

“Glory and praise to God! Our Father, He! 

All righteousness is His; from Him it comes; 

No thistle can bear figs, no thorn-tree, grapes! 

No devil e’er loved good; strange, mingled man 

In loving good draws close unto his God 

Whose child he ever was, is, and shall be! 

Not like a thief, to steal from Satan’s hold | 
Satan’s own offspring, came God's Mighty Son. 

He came to find His own—however far 

Or wide they strayed, to lead them back once more 
To Him whom He called ‘Father’—His and theirs. 
Son, thou hast solved my doubts—my ring is thine; 
Thine be my office when [ have passed on 

To higher service.” 


| 


Then his head fell back, 
And on his peaceful face the Easter dawn 
Laid its long level rays of slanting gold. 
ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 
THE PALM-LEAF COLUMN. 


{An Annex to ‘The Column of Hanes’ In THE COMMONWEALTH 

of February 13, 1892. | 

It stands before us a thing of grace and heauty—un- 
questionably the finest original monumental object in the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts—and I am not surprised 
that General Loring has sent out many cards of invitation 
to inspect it, nor that Samuel Eliot, L.L.D., a trustee, 
writes: ‘‘Please accept the enclosed as an occasional 
offering to the Egypt Exploration Fund. The immediate 
cause for it is the very beautiful cclumn from the Fund 
just erected in the Museum of Fine Arts; and as it Is of a 
far higher character than any similar object there, it calls 
for the gratitude of all who are interested in the Museum 
and its work for our people.” 

The re-united column— no longer in ‘broken slumbers’ 
under the dim stairway—is comparatively easy to read. 
It is girdled with inscriptions, although in reality there 
are hieroglyphs on each of the four sides—if a round 
column has sides. Facing you, these characters run 
from the palm-leaf to the base on this wise: First, the 
emblems of a shoot of a plantand a bee (in wasp form) 
verbally suten cheb, stand above the royal cartouche, or 
coat-of-arms, of Rameses If. Then follows the car- 
touche, its six enclosed hieroglyphs, verbatim, being Ra 
user ma Sotep en Ra. Thirdly, are Si Ra, of Ra. 
Fourthly, follows the cartouche, Ramessu Amon, 
Rameses beloved of Amon. After which, we note the 
symbol of the Aukh, or crux ansata, the sacred teu or 
key of the Nile, representing life—called the sign of life. 
Fifthly, we have repeated the emblem that caps the col- 
umn, already described; followed, next, by Neb Tani, 
Lord of the Two Lands -Upper and Lower 
Seventh in order is the cartouche, Ra usen 
Ra, followed by Si Ra, 
Diadems. 


Son 
mer 


Egypt. 
ma NSotep en 
Neb Khani, Son of Ra, Lord of 
Ninth, comes the cartouche, Ramess: 


mer 
Amon; then the symbol of life; then Neb Tani; fol- 
lowed by Ra user ma, etc. Thirteenth, in the descend- 
ing scale, is Neb Khani; and, as a cimax, Rameses 


beloved of Amon. 

In a word, the inscription reads: ‘‘Rameses (with his 
Egyptian appellatives); Rameses, Son of Ra; Rameses 
beloved of Amon; Lord of Upper and Lower Egypt; Lord 
of Diadem s.” 

The Egyptian appellatives, Ra user ma Sotep en Ra, 
are thus derived: Ra, the god of the rising and full-| 
orbed sun; us, or user, the dog-headed sceptre—the | 
sceptre in -hand being a common representation of a | 
pharaoh; ma, the goddess of trath; Sotep, or Setep, a 
drill, probably emblematic in some way; the zigzag lines | 
the letter xn, to which we supply the vowel; 
son’s disk, completing the roll of greatness 

The rear of the shaft bears the same titles. On its | 
right (towards the window) are \these emblems and | 
cartouches, but between them and near the centre of the | 
column are two figures, two feet and nine inches ip | 
height, representing Rameses making an offering to 
Horus. One of the hieroglyphs I fail to recognize. Oa 
the left of the pillar the inscriptions aud the offering scene 
are repeated. It .will that the beautiful 





Ra, the | 


be thus seen 


ee ee ee 


palm-leaf design surmounts a column emblazed with 


incisions. 
As to the age of this sprightly, albeit venerable, monu- 
ment let me say that it far antedates Rameses of the 


Nineteenth Dynasty, who erased the escutcheon of a| 


former monarch from its surface. The cartouches of 
Usertesen II., of the Twelfth Dynasty, were cut in the 
architraves which supported these columns (there were 
six excavated,) and how much older than his day is our 
trophy, I cannot say. Four thousand years satisfy me. 
We all know the value of ‘originals’ fora museum or 
a collection; and not the least important feature of the 
Egyptian department in our Museum is the fact that we 
have the originals; and this adds a world of romance to 


our possession of such treasures. 
| 


Wm. CopLey WINSLOW. 
Boston, April 13, 1892. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


AT EASTER EVE. 





With each recurring Springtime the old restless 
searching after surety of faith and unfailing evidence in 
support of our sacred beliefs or hopes come up anew to 
perturb the spirit. We search for hidden truth, 
open our eyes more clearly upon surrounding life, 
consider the lilies and learn their lesson, and with 
finer sense we are haply able to the 


we 
we 
our 


discern sublime 


informing purpose of the universe, the spiritual meaning 


that underlies the outward and temporal. 

Itis possible for each, according to his vision, to 
interpret the complex phenomena of nature and of mind, 
and especially at this, the glad Easter season, when the 
divine word is written in expanding letters everywhere, 
so plainly that the wayfaring man need not fail to read 
and understand it. 

Why need the seasons offer more than Springtime and 
harvest, harvest and Springtime again, if no deep lesson 
underlies this strange rotation? To what end does nature 
show forth the emblems of death and decay, emphasized 
by recurring weeks and months of suspended life, pres- 
ently gladdening into the vigor and beauty of Spring, if 
not to iterate the lesson that what we call death ts but 
transition into renewed ard higher life? We may not 
delude ourselves, in the face of the yearly resurrection 
around about us, with any craven expectation of extinct 
being. Life is ours to-day, and it is not for us to 
assume that the divine spark will ever pass into nothing- 
ness. 

Nature indeed showeth us a mystery. Howcan the 
doubter believe that the frozen sod of January will anon 
bloom with the violets of May, or thatthe icy branch 
that taps wierdly on the pane will presently bend ’neath 
the bright burden of June roses? Inherent life works 
its will and whatever is, we must believe imperishable. 
With this great trath we have to reckon, andin view 
of the endless possibilities entailed we may well live out 
earnestly our earthly days. 

What may we not do and be, as cycles pass, and in 
higher spheres we grasp grander opportunities and ex- 
pand in power? As the blossom on flowering trees sheds 
its petals, but retaining its substance ripens into per- 
fect fruit, it may be that the casting of our earthly vest 
ments is but the necessary step to ou. development and 
fruition. 

The storm and winds of one flitting day need not 
count much in view of the long, golden days to come. 
All kinds of weather come in a season, and there seems 
no reason to doubt that the gamut of experience is run 
in a mortal life. If to-day is dreary, with sunless skies 
and nipping air, so much more cause to take heart of 
grace. On some early morrow, floods of sunshine will 


fill the life, and the heart will have no choice but to 
joyfal. 


be 
The world runs on that plan, and there is not 
time to be very long sad, nor very glad before the scene 
shifts. Some buried joy sends up shoots of fresher life. 
Some lamented blossom is succeded by a fairer bud. 
Some sorrow shows its reverse side, and behold, it is the 
very blessing for which we have sighed. Traces of 
time, decay and loss that are never made good here need 
not be mourned. They come to us perhaps, so near the 
journey’s end that restitution is withheld to make it 
presently complete and final. 

How should it be that so much of vigor and grace 
and beauty is taken from the ageing body, when oftener 


| thaa otherwise, life’s skies have grown dun, and little is 


left tocheer? May it not be because the traveller is 


nearing home, where all earthly grime and travel-stain 
will be washed away, and fresh, fair garments await his 
claiming? The more seamed and rent the vesture the 
more gladly it will be laid aside for the untarnished 


| Spiritual adorament. 


Lost hopes, lost friends, lost vitality and beauty will 
all have their resurrection. Perhaps our eyes will be 
holden, as were those of the disciples who were slow to 
recognize their risen Lord; but early or late, we must 
come to know that whatever loved possession is taken 
from us has been laid up ina more satisfying form, to 
await ourcoming. ‘God lends not, but gives to the end.’ 
Lost treasures restored to joyful souls make one great 
shining light of anticipati 
Hereafter. 


on as we face toward the | 
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: 
What wonder that some in their impatience fora 


| better country, themselves swing open the door? Bat, 
|unbidden, we presume in entering the dark portals. 
| The trustful and the blessed never cross the threshold 
of death save at his bidding, but at its rightful call the 
|soul may go fearlessly," happily, confident of a fitting 
home ‘over there.’ 

Out to the earthward brink 

Of that great tideless sea, 

Light from Christ’s garments streams. 


I love and fear not; and I cannot lose, 
One instant, the great certainty of peace, 
Long as God ceases not, I cannot cease; 
I must arise. 

To-morrow, all over Christendom the voice of song 
will proclaim the Easter message, ‘‘Christ, the Lord is 
risen! Christis risen indeed!” The 
firmed in the beauty of the lilies, in the uplifted 
spirit of Well do who venerate our 
risen Lord, count among His holy names, The Wonderful. 

GEORGIA ALLEN PECK. 


word 
and 
we, 


will be con- 


his people. 





FLEETING SHOWS. 


IN LENT’S LAST TWILIGHT. 


Life is sweet and white with lilies. The Easter flow- 
ers outrun the Easter dawn: even the dullest, the 
commonplace; the most unresponsive soul 


most 
meets the 
season's appeal at every turn, at ever’ glance, that he 
cannot escape consciousness of, though he cast off sym- 
pathy with Easter a-near. 


sO 


It is Easter Eyen. 
> = 
. 

The twilight hour of Easter Even is an hour of three- 
fold thoughts. First on the significance of Euster Even 
itself, and its correspondence in man’s every-day life and 
experiences: then on the Lenten season, now 
few hours of its passing; then on the 


near its dawning. 


within a 


Easter hour, so 


>,* 
James Russell Lowell 
the 


sang once of All-Saints as 
“One day, of holy days the crest, 
I, though no Churchman, love to keep.” 
All-Saints isa very humanly beautiful and appealingly 
Holy Day; but of allthe days of all the Church 
none has ever appealed to me like Easter Even. 
fles, in sacred 


year, 
It typi- 
when man 
waits, in accepted, inevitable sorrow, in high, far hope, 
outside a close-sealed door, within which lies something 
whose going has left him very desolate. It may be that 
the door will open; something within us deeper than the 
passion of our grief whispers that high hope; but we 
know, and we only know, that the door has shut. 
a PO 


correspondence, the hours 


As we sit in the twilight of Easter Even, the memory 
of many such experiences comes softly and solemnly 
back to our hearts. We think of the sealed doors whose 
stones will never roll away till the dawnof the resurrec- 
tion morning on the yon side of death; the friends on 
whom those doors have closed; to whom 


* Our love's last and utmost is said: 


The clod must lie o’er them; the leaf 

Must sparkle in dew overhead ; 

They are still. They are deaf to our grief. 
They are hid. O our dead! ©O our dead!” 

We think of the friendships, which are isealed away 
from us by the tomb-doors of separation and of misun- 
derstanding; while we wait, in patience with its dull 
under-throb of sorrow, for the stone of those doors to be 
rolled away. We think of the ambitions from whose 
attainment denying circumstance shuts us away; of the 
loves, once warm and quick, on which has fallen the 
death chill; of the old hopes and dreams shut away into 
the dark; the old ideals on which rests the burial-stone. 
And as, on Easter Even, we muse on these things which 
have so often brought Easter Even into our lives and 
interpreted to us its significance, we murmur under our 
breath a broken paraphrase of the words of the solemn 
Collect the Church assigns for this solemn hour and ex- 
perience: ‘Grant, O Lord, that through the 
grave and gate of death, these, our lost and dear, may 
pass to joyful resurrection.” 

Png 

As one looks backward over the Lenten days, and the 
fashion of their observance, one’s outraged sense of 
humor, if not one’s outraged sense of reverence, almost 
turns Quaker, and declares forevermore against all out- 
ward and visible manifestations of inward and spiritual 
;emotions. There is a sardonic amusement in reflecting 
| what must be thought, in the High Countries, of the 
| religious impulses which move the world of fashion to 
| such observances of the season of fasts and humiliations 
jas one finds chronicled in our republican imitations of 
| England’s Court Journal. Society mortifies the flesh by 
| abstaining from meat; therefore Society, at its small and 
}early dinners, is served with six courses of fish, and 
|dessert of hot-house pineapples at five dollars apiece. 
| Society cannot wholly deny itself the opera, since irre- 
‘ligious managers are ungodly enough to put the opera 
season within Lenten limits; but in order that Society 
may not corrupt the outside barbarian by this example of 
| human frailty, Society shrouds itself, on opera evenings, 
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beyond recognition, in the thickest of veils. No veils 
are worn to church on good Friday, however; for the 
reporters on our Court Journals are tbere in force, and 
the names of the devotees are certain to appear in full in 
the Easter edition. The austerities of the Holy Week 
‘retreat’ are softened in one well-advertised church, by 
the fact that the supper given on Easter Evenis partaken 
of only by representatives of the very first families, and 
to sit at that board is almost as much a cachet of 
exclusiveness as to lead the German at the Patriarch’s 
Ball. Nous avons changé tout cela—so Society reflects 
cumplacently, looking back upon the days when, in that 
first Holy Week, fishermen and such-like common people 
sat with the Master at His board. 
e,° 

It isa good and a sane reflection that in Lent, as in 

life, it is the follies and the superficialities andthe sins 


which come to report and exploitation; while the | 


honesties and sincerities and righteousnesses which so 
faroutnumber them rest silent. It is the Lent-keeping 
with which the Court Journals do not concern themselves 
that Keeps quick and real our sense that Lent is good to 
keep. 


It is almost Easter Day. It is mot wholesome for us 
to dwell upon it;—but we must needs recognize the fact 
that this great, sweet festival of the Christian year is 
more and more cheapened by commercial irreverence, as 


, P : | 
Lent is more and more cheapened by social irreverence. | 


We receive tiny volumes deluxe, bound in ecclesiastical 
vellum, ornamented with Easter symbols, and we find, 
on opening them, several pages, appropriately printed in 
black letter, advertising Easter souvenir spoons! Dealers 
in ‘genuine human hair’ make Easter lilies of white 
switches, with tightly twisted brown ones for stems, and 
display the same in their shop windows, to the joy of 
Philistia. Haberdashery of all sorts rolls itself into 
Easter eggs; and Paganism and Christianity jumble 
themselves as queerly together at the bidding of com- 
mercial enterprise as they did at that of social ingenuity. 
It is all very grotesque and more thana bit shocking; 


yet it is but as the stirring of the dust beneath the | 


white and shining feet of Easter-tide. 


There are bits of Paganism that quite justify them - 
selves by their quaint and tender ministry of beauty and 
cheer at Easter-tide, as Kriss Kringle justifies himself 
and his reindeer sledge at Christmas. And one of these 
is the lovely fancy of the Good White Rabbit that in 
Germany brings, on Easter morning, lovely eggs ‘in color 
like unto the flowers of Paradise’ to every good child. 
But because the Rabbit, like all his kin, is shy, he will 
not, as does good Kriss Kringle, come bravely in at the 
door with his fair gifts, but hides them under the bushes 
and in the Easter grass, for the children to seek. And I 
have no fairer memory of any Easter morning than of 
that, in an old Swiss garden, where happy children ran 
to and fro through the fresh new grass and under the 
gray pines, and ever and agaio, with cries of rapture, 
found an egg, lovely in rose'or gold or blue, and blessed 
the Good White Rabbit, and took joy of Easter-Day. 

°° 

It would be very good, if, for most of us, Easter 
offerings, that gracious and most Christian custom of 
thanksgiving for mercies known and hoped for, meant 
something more human and more personal than the 
dropping of a coin into an alms-basin. I cannot imagine 
a more human, a holier, a sweeter form for Easter 
offerings, than the sending them to the Mission for the 
bringing of Easter flowers and music to the sick inthe 
great public hospitals. They lie there, weary day after 
weary day; strong men shorn of their strength that 
meant the earning of the bread for their own; women, 


racked with anxiety for the welfare of the iittle ones | 


from whom they are exiled; little children learning all 
too soon the hard lessons of patience and of pain. And 
they say to themselves, ‘‘What have we to do with 
Easter—for our brothers forget us, and go their sunny 
way—and if God remembers, what sign have we?” And 
then thereis, of a sudden, a sound of soft music, and the 
air is sweet with lilies; and O! God has remembered, 
and the brothers have not forgotten; and the coolness 
fnew flowers ison the fevered hands; andin their 
lerrts, borne thither on the breath of song, the word 
that Christ is risen. Can anything be more beautiful 
than such work as this, on Easter Day? And is there any 
one too poor to help it on, though but by alittle money 
seut to the good men and women to whom came the im- 
pulse toward this blessed work, and who yearly give 
their time and endeavor and labor, that it may come to 
be? It is not too late, now, on Easter Even, for us to 
ielp it on. Let us earn our right to be gladin the 
Easter sunshine, by opening @ window through which it 
may shine on those that be sick and in prison! 
as 

An ardent worker in the mission of Easter flowers 
and music is Mrs. Elizabeth M. Gosse. To her, at 445 
Shawmut Avenue, all flowers and gifts destined for this 
eautifuluse may te sept. 

DoroTHY LuNpDT. 


LITERATURE. 


ON THE BORDER WITH CROOK. By T. G. Bourke, Capt., U.S. 
A. New York: Charles Scribners’s Sons. 


This is a true narrative of stirring adventure, told 
with great fidelity to facts. Itisa strong and moving 
picture of American life on the frontier. The author, 
Captain Bourke, has had the good fortune, professionally 
Speaking, to begin his military career in a practical 
school of experience; through which, indeed, many 
others have passed, but from which few have drawn 
lesson or story for the outside world. Through neg- 
ligence or apathy, one of the richest and most fruitful 
flelds of literature, peculiar to this country, has well- 
nigh gone to waste. ‘‘Would that we had a Kipling!” ts 
| the cry of many who know how rich and unworked a fleld 

American army life offers to the littérateur. 

The late General George Crook is the hero of these 
| records of fifteen years of thrilling adventure, of brav- 
jery unparalleled, of everything, in short, that goes to 
make aheroic story. General Sherman said of Crook 
| that he was the greatest Indian-fighter and diplomat that 
,the army of the United States ever had. No one can 
| follow this fine story of his nobly-performed but thank- 
| less task, without agreeing with all the great commander 
said. 

Nearly one-half the story told by Capt. Bourke deals 
with the numerous bands of Apaches in the mountains, 
deserts and canons of Arizona; where for four years a 
constant struggle with the most treacherous and blood- 
thirsty of all foes finally led to their temporary subjuga- 
| tion and settlement on one large reservation, there to 
| pursue the ways of the white man and partly support 
| themselves. Seven years later, however, in 1882, to 
| quote our author, ‘‘Indian affairs in Arizona had relapsed 
| into such a deplorable condition that the President felt 
| obliged to reiissign General Crook tothe command.” The 
| causes leading to this deplorable state of affairs are 
‘tersely and tru'y set forth, and must prove interesting 
leven to those who are wedded to the mischief-making 
possibilities of our Indian Bureau as it existed then, and 
—with certain ameliorations— as it exists now; and to 
which most of our Indian wars and their train of horrible 
consequences are directly traceable. 
| The manners and customs of twenty years ago in this 
| southwest border furnish uniqne and picturesque chap- 
|ters. The conglomerate mixture of all races and their 
| peculiarities are depicted ina most vivid manner. De- 
| scriptions of the wonderful scenery, such as no foreign 
country can exceed in grandeur, enriched with Aztec and 
| prehistoric ruins, lend a romantic charm to these grim 
|records of warfare. ‘The flora, fauna and geological and 
mineralogical aspects of this wonderful land are given, 
| by Capt. Bourke, scholarly and interesting chronicling. 
No sooner had peace settled down on this distracted 
| Territory than the mutterings of discontent were heard 
| arising throughout the north-west as a result of the white 
| occupation of the Black Hills region and of many other acts 
lof bad faith on the part of the agents of the government. 
| This and other similar troubles culuminated in 1876 
| among the Sioux and Cheyennes. The ‘Custer Massacre,’ 
lthe ‘Rose-bud’ fight and dozens of other battles attest 
| the magnitude of this uprising. Capt. Bourke was with 
| his chief as a military aide during this and subsequent 
leventful years. From copious notes made at all times 
land under all circumstances, we have a deep and accurate 
\insight into the character and achievements not only of 
|General Crook, but of many other silent heroes who 
| gave their lives in the service of their country. 

These Indian outbreaks are a most significant chap- 

ter in the history of our country. ‘The vacillating policy 

land double-dealing with which the Indian has been 
treated only leads to a repetition of dark and shameful 
stories; so that we see such affairs as that in and about 
the Pine Ridge Agency of eighteen months ago, where 
these same Sioux and Cheyennes, from long years of 
unjust treatment and disregard of treaty stipulations on 
the part of the government, were engaged in what, from 
the pointof view of at least some of them, was a righte- 
ous warfare. At this juncture, the army was called in 
to coerce them into submission; and as always heretofore 
it performed its task. 

How distasteful 1t is to the true soldier to fight in such a 
cause as ours generally is against the Indians, none but 
the army itself will ever appreciate. From long and 
cluse contact with the Indians, the army has learned, 
more forcibly than any other class, how like, after all, 
they are to other human beings; how intensely loyal to 
their promises, until they see a breach of faith. No 
white maninthe present generation came to know and 
appreciate our wild Indians so well as General Crook. 
He had a ‘policy,’ and, strange as it may appear to the 
average reader, typical soldier though Crook was, his 
| was a peace policy of the most radical kind. 

It is pathetic to read how, under the care and direc- 

tion of army officers, ina very few years the Apache 
' tribes became well-nigh self supporting from the prod- 
/uets of the soil. The army posts of Arizona were in 
great part supplied with grain, hay, etc., by industrious 
Indians who, being paid a fair price for their supplies, 
' goon learned the value aud use of money. In the twink- 
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ling of aneye, as it were, this beneficent policy was 
scattered to the winds by the transfer of these Indians 
back to the Indian Bureau of the Interior Department, 
the influence of contractors, politicians, e¢ id omne genus, 
having been brought to bear. The crops of the Indians 
were ruthlessly destroyed in the flelds, in order to herd 
them all on one large reservation—a desert—at San 
| Carlos. Ina very few years, asa natural sequence, one 
of the most bloody outbreaks of modern times came to 
pass, and not only this country, but Mexico, had to 
suffer accordingly. Such histories carry their lesson 
with them for those who from by-gones can learn to 
meet by-comes. 

The illustrations of typical Indian chiefs and typical 
scenes among the Indians in war and peace can probably 
not be found with such fidelity In any other book. 
General Crook was an enthusiastic sportsman, and in this 
character he is graphically shown us, when weightier 
matters did not require his attention. 

Students of American history and lovers of an heroic 
tale are alike deeply indebted to Capt. Bourke for one 
of the most signiticant and interesting books of our 
generation. 

Ss. 8. U. S&S. A. 

The title of Pierre Loti’s latest book, (The Book of 
Pity and of Death. New York: Cassell Publishing Co.) 
sufficiently tells its story. It is a series of sketches, 
written in the author’s well-known style, vivid, sympa- 
thetic, sensitive, each of which strikes some chord of 
‘the low, sad music of humanity.’ The title is well 
given; it is not first the book of death, but the book of 
pity; a compassion, profound, penetrating, haunting, is 
the key-note of every tale that is told; a compassion 
which can enter into, and suffer with, and plead for the 
dumb, uncomprehended pain which to souls tess delicate 
than Loti’s would never appeal as worthy of compassion; 
the anguish of the ox, watching, at sea, the slaughter of 
his last companion; the reproach in the eyes of the sick 
cat, dying from the poison administered by would-be 
merciful hands, when she would gladly have lingered yet 
a few more days |’ the sun; the blank chill in the home 
out of which a beloved friend has gone, though peace- 
fully and in the fullness of her years. It is this com- 
passion, communicating itself imperceptibly to the 
reader’s heart, that makes not only excusable but good 
and helpful the telling and the reading of these tales of 
sorrow. One cannot spend an hour in their company 
without a quickening of the gentler emotions, a keener 
longing to lift, though bat by a feather-weight, this 
world’s burden of pain. And this, too, while recognizing 
how close to morbid over-sentimentality the author leads 
his readers in some of these tales. 





Iu ‘Physical D:velopment and Exercise for Women,’ 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.) Dr. Mary Bissell gives 
adeal of what Mr. Kipling calls ‘straight talk.’ The 
brief chapters, written without exaggeration or ornamen- 
tation of style, candidly, tersely and convincingly, deal, 
among other matters, with the influence of environment, 
dress, exercise and school life on the health of girls; and 
conclude with pages of excellent practical suggestions 
as to how the most useful sort of exercise can be taken 
without any apparatus whatever. A variety of easily 
understood diagrams illustrate Dr. Bissell's statements 
and recommendations. The book is one to be emphati- 
cally commen Jed to girls, andtothe parents and teachers 
of girls. 
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THE DUCHESS OF ANGOULEME AND THE TWO RESTORATIONS. 
Imbert de Saint-Amand. Translated by James Davis. 
York: Charles Scribner’s Suns. Boston: 
rell & Upham. Price, $1.25. 
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A CAPILLARY CRIME: AND OTHER STORIES. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 
Upham. 


f By F. D. Millett. 
Boston: For Sale by Damrell & 


EVERYBODY'S POCKET CYCLOP&DIA. New York: Harper & 
Bros. Boston: For Sale by Damrell & Upham. 


THE KANSAS CONFLICT. By Charles Robinson. New York: Hare 
per & Bros. Boston: For Sale by Damrell & Upham. 


THE HOUSE COMFORTABLE. By /gnes Bailey Ormsbee. New 


York: Harper & Bros. Soston: For Sale by Damrell & 
Upham. 


CONCERNING ALL OF US. By Thomas Wentworth 
New York: Harper & Bros, 
Upham. 


Higginson. 
Boston: For Sale by Damrell & 


TALES OF A TIME AND PLACE. By Grace Kin 


D - New York: Har- 
per & Bros. Boston: For Sale by Damrell & Upham. 


THE JONAH OF LUCKY VALLEY: AND OTHER STORIES. 
ard Seely. New York: Harper & Bros. Price, 50c. 
COLONEL STARBOTTLE’S CLIENT: AND SOME OTHER PEOPLE 
By Bret Harte. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.25. 
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| been seen are sufficiently numerous to establish a general 
| thenry, and the few which are now discovered are rather 
a detriment, since they must be cared for at the cost of 
much of the computer’s time. But if they could be found 
in greatly increased numbers, some additional steps in 
their discussion might be made. 

Dr. Wolf has already found some thirty or forty of 
the asteroids already known and has added to the list 
some seven or eight more within the past few months. 
He has also secured a single observation of what may 
have been a telescopic comet, but which has not been 
seen by any other observer. He is at the present time 
‘engaged in an attempt todiscover by means of the camera 
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FOR SALE 


* . | the dark central companion in the Algol system. 
(A000 Acres ?|-2 Miles if Cheyenne City Some of the most interesting of Dr. Wolf's discover- 


} have been with reference to meteors. On some of his 
plates, the traces of bright meteors are to be seen, and in 
sufficient numbers to establish a new fact with regard to 
them, which it is very doubtful could ever have been 
observed with the eye alone. The meteors are seen as 
instantaneous streaks of light, so rapid as to have been 
taken for the symbol of quickness. These streaks are 
found by Dr. Wolf to exhibit maxima of light, instead of 

THE SEASON IN MASSACHUSETTS. being of egual brilliancy throughout their flight. Some 

——e three or four maxima are evident in some of bis plates in 
BY DORA READ GOODALE. the same meteor trail. 

A second paper was called for from Dr. Chandler, 
although it was not set down in the programme, but from 
'the importance of the statement it was given precedence 

over the regular papers as announced on the list. It was 

a continuation of the subject of the variation of latitude, 

the original statement of which, given before this 

Society, has already found place in THe COMMONWEALTH. 

| This discovery, as will be remembered was that the pole 
of the earth traces a small circle in tne sky, ia a period 
|ofabout fourteen months, the effect of which is seen in 
| the disturbance of the latitude observations of astrono- 
mers. 


WYOMING, ALL FENCED, $120,000. 
REFERENCES: 
DENVER NATIONAL BANK. 


DENVER LOAN AND TRUST CO. 
Correspondence solicited. 





‘“Q wake! O wake!” ‘Haveacare! Haveacare!” 
“The flelds are sunny!” ‘“‘The woods are bare!” 
‘*The streams are runoing; the wind is south.” 
‘There hangs a beard at the well-curb’s mouth.’’ 
‘‘The sap is starting; it’s time for bees!” 

‘I’ve pinched the buds on the ox-heart trees!” 
“OQ wake!” “O wait!” in around unending, 
Spring and Winter I heard contending, 
Coaxing, threatening, urging, chiding, 

EKarth’s little empire still dividing; 

With thaws and flaws, and gauze and ermine— 
Which was victor none could determine, 

When full-blown Summer, nothing loath, 
Entered and put an end to both. 


Dr. Chandler took occasion first to review the pro- 
gress of the subjeet since his original announcemeut of 
|six months ago. He stated the objections urged against 
“his theory and the manner in which some of his oppo- 
nents, in seeking for material to disprove his assertions, 
had stumbled upon the strongest kind of p-oot in his 
favor. 


Harper's Young People 
DOINGS OF THE SOCIETIES. 


At the seventeenth anniversary of the Boston Sclen- 
tifle Society on Tuesday evening last, the officers elected 
at the previous meeting took their places, the new presi- | curves of some forty-five different investigations in the 
dent, Dr. F. H. Perrin, assuming the chair with a few , matter of latitude, made at different times during the 
gracefulremarks. The principal business of the even- | Past fifty yearsby different observatories and for different 
ing was with reference to the U. S. Naval Observatory, | Purposes. These charts showed to a remarkable degree 
the discussion of which was bezun at the last meeting, |the agreement of the observances with the theory 
and it was unanimously voted that the Council be re- |#dvanced by Dr. Chandler, and created great enthusiasm 
quested to prepare and forward to Congress a memorial |*mong the astronomers present. The fact that these 
expressing the opinion of the Society that the Naval | discrepancies have existed in so many observations, and 
Observatdry should be placed under the control of a |!n fact in all observations for so many years, without 
civillan Director. In behalf of this vote, short speeches | having been noted, seems at this day to be most remarka- 
were made by several members, notably Prof. T. H. | able. 

Safford, Director of Williamstown Observatory. | Inconnection with his graphic charts, Dr. Chandler 

The first paper of the evening was by Mr. Will'am | stated that he had sufficient evidence to show that the 
Bellamy, whose subject was ‘The Scientific Aspect of period of revolution of the earth's pole was slowly in- 
the Silver Question.’ The line of his argument lay in the }creasing, and that this increase was subject to some 
fact that gold and silver are but conveniences in the | Variations. 
matter of trade and that in these days, and withthe| At the next meeting of the Society, on April 26, Mr. 
facilities wh'ch modern invention affords they form but | Warren Upham of the U. S. Geological Survey will 
a small part of the methods or materials which may be | discuss the upheavals of the earth’s crust during the 
used to balance mercantile transactions. They are both | quaternary era. 
commodities, like wheat or cotton, and the moment that 
there is any advantage to merchants to be gained in the | An adjourned stated meeting of the American Acade- 
use of any other merchandise, that moment some other | my of Arts and Sciences was held Wednesday evening. 
product takes the place of the precious metal as anad-/Dr. S. C. Chandler read his paper on ‘Results of 
justing medium. Itis not within the province of legis- | Researches on Variations of Latitudes,’ of which a 
lation, he held, to declare that gold and silver shall /résuméhas been given in Tue CoMMONWEALTH. Pro- 
maintain a fixed reiation te each other in point of actual | fessor Edward C. 


Pickering and Professor Charles R. 
value, any more than that iron shall by law be declared | Cross were elected members of the Ramford Committee, 


to be constant in price. | to fill the vacancies caused by the death of Joseph Lov- 
Dr. 8. C. Chandler followed with a short statement | ering and George B. Clark. 
of the photographic work of Dr. Max Wolf of Heidel- 
berg. Dr. Wolf, who is a wealthy amateur, has of late 
been conducting a series of remarkable experiments in 
celestial photography. By dint of careful work and 
delicate adjustments, he is enabled to return the same ine theref ; ; 
plate to the telescope and give it an exposure during Re ee Cree oe ree 
several successive nights. When itis considered ‘how | The Appalachian Mountain Club held its 128th Cospor- 
exact these adjustments must be in order to effect this ate mecting at the Institute of Technology, Wednesday 
result, the merit of his inventions may be realized. The afternoon. Mr. Charles C. Hall read a paper ‘Concern- 
instramental means which Dr. Wolf uses in this work is | "8 Trees,’ and Mr. Richard B. Grover described, with 
not large, being usually a telescope of six inches aper- | Stereopticon illustrations, an ascent of Mt. Bigelow and 
ture, bat the Increased time of exposure allows him to | 5¥0W Mountain, in the Dead River region, Maine. The 
secure the impression of objects which cavnot possibly Outing to-day will start from the Haymarket Square 
be seen with the most powerful telescope now in nied, station of the Boston and Maine R. R., at 10:25, for Mel- 
ence. Dr. Wolf's work has been largely in the photo- |'S* whence the walk will be taken through the woods 
graphing of asteroids, and this work may be of service | to South Lynnfield, returning to Boston about 6 o’clock. 
to science. The conditions which now surround the At the meeting of the Society of Arts, Thursday even- 
discovery of asteroids are briefly that with increase of | ing, at the Institute of Technology, papers were read by 
power in telescopes more and more of them are found, | Professor Jerome Soudericker, describing some repeated 
so that it seems reasonable to believe that they exist in | Stress experiments, and by Professor Dwight Porter, 
the asteroid belt in all sizes, rapidly increasing in number | §¢ribing a pitot tube for measuring the velocity of w 
as they decrease in magnitude. Under these conditions | '@ jets. 
it may be said that the addition of a few asteroids yearly, 
as is now done, does not tend to the advance of knowl- 
edge with regard to them; for those which have already | 
i 


The present paper was the exhibition of the plotted 


At the meeting of the Bostoniaa Society, in the Coun- 
cil Chamber of the Old State Honse, Wednesday, Mr. 
Joseph B. Moors read an interesting paper on ‘Thomas 
Dudley, the Second Governor of Massachusetts,’ .receiv- 
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On TuesJay last, the members of the Massachusetts 
Library Club were guests of Harvard University and of 
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the Club was held in Harvard Hall, at which was dis- 


cussed the subject of selection and purchase of books. 
Miss Foller read an interesting paper on this topic. 
After luncheon in Memorial Hall, the various libraries 
and museums of the college were visited and many 
availed themselves of an invitation extended by the trus- 
| tees of the Cambridge Public Library for a short drive 
jabout the city. They were also entertained Mr. Justin 
| Winsor at his residence on Sparks street. 

| The Women’s Educational and Industrial Union is 
‘approaching the close of a season of great activity and 
| usefulness, the last lecture in the regular course being 
ithat of Mrs. Livermore on the afternoon of April 26, on 
the subject of ‘Colum busand his Discovery.’ Last Monday, 
Professor Davidson lectured before the Union on the 
four great religious poems of the world (the Book of 
| Job, Oresteria, Divina Commedia and Faust.) A class 
for the study of Dante under the direction of Prof. Da- 
vidson, in the coming fall, is now forming by the Union. 
On Tuesday last, Mr. Walter Blackburn Harte gave an 
informal talk on Walt Whitman under the auspices of the 
Coterie of the Union. Te social work of the Union 
consists of meetings and lectures on Tuesday afternoons 
through the season, and musical or dramatic entertain- 
men‘s on Wednesday 
will be held May 10. 


evenings. The annual meeing 

The annual meeting of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society was held on Thursday, the President. Dr..G. E. 
ellis, in the chair. The reports of the several officers 
were presented, and the following elected for the suc- 
ceeding year by unanimous vote: President, Rev. G. E. 
Ellis, D. D. LL. D.; Vice Presidents, Francis Parkman, 
LL. D., C. F. Adams, A. M.; Recording Secretary, Rev. 
E. J. Young, D. D.; Corresponding Secretary, Justin 
Winsor, LL. D.; Treasurer, C. C. Smith, A. M.; 
Librarian, Hion. S. A. Green, M. D.; Cabinet Keeper, F. 
E. Oliver, M. D.; Executive Committee of the Council, 
E. J. Lowell, A. M., Rev. E. G. Porter, A. M., Rev. H. 
F. Jenks, A. M., H. E. Scudder, A. M., Solomon Lin- 
coln, A. M. 

The Dedham Historical Society has elected the fol- 
lowing board of officers for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, Don Gleason Hill; vice-president, Erastus Worth- 
ington, John H. Burdakin, Henry W. Richards, A. Ward 
Lamson and Carlos Slafter ; treasurer, George W. Humph- 
rey; librarian, John H. Burdakin; corresponding secre- 
tary, Julius H. Tuttle; recording secretary, Mrs. Harr fet 
T. Boyd. 


THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 


_ 








rheleading event of the dramatic week has been the 
re appearance of Mdme. Sarah Bernhardt at the Tre- 
mont Theatre; in some sense her farewell appearance; 
since at least three years, with all their wide possibilities 
of change, mu-t pass before the greatest actress of our 
time again comes within our borders. The repertoire 
offered has been a most varied one. Again we have seen 
her as the desolate Jewess, Leah; again as La Tosca, 
creeping softly away from that awful, stark Thing cn 
the candle-lit floor, that a moment before was her hide- 
ons enemy; again as Camille, living one more love-hour, 
with death’s finger on her pulses. She has come to us, 
too, for the first time in years, as Fédora, taking upon 
herself the dreadful right of vengeance, only to find ‘her 
own blood redden the steel;* and as Frou-Frou, that 
infinitely poor, pathetic butterfly of a sunny hour; sink- 
ing, storm-beaten, when she flutters across forbidden 
borders; a character from whom Ibsen might well learn 
what the Noras of this world are, and what, in place of 
didactic sermonizing, comes to them to say and do. To- 
night we bid her farewell in the habiliments of Pauline 
Blanchard, one of her latest and indisputably one of her 
greatest creations. Her beautiful and thrilling art never 
wrought greater wonders, never more ‘cheated our souls 
to passionate belief,’ than in this, its golden prime. We 
part with her with reluctauce; we shall welcome her 
back with rejoicing. Mr. Darmont, too, has won firm 
favor among us as playwright and as player; and his 
greeting willbe cordial, whenever it please him to return. 

At the Hollis St. Theatre, Mr. Chas. Frohman’s New 
York company have given us another glimpse of ‘Men 
and Women,’ the strong emotional drama offered us at 
the Columbia Theatre earlier in the season; also—an 
entertaining chance—we have been |joffered comparison 
between the work of this company in ‘The Lost Paradise,’ 
and that of the band of players who have just left us. 
Differing rather in fashion than in merit of execution, we 
must yet pronounce for Mr. Kellard's Warner as com- 
pared with that of Mr. Morris; aud—with enthusiasm— 
for Miss Armstrong's Margaret as compared with Miss 
‘Turner’s. 

At the Globe Theatre, Mr. Goodwin, in his now fa- 
miliar ‘Nominee,’ has amused large audiences. At the 
Boston Museum, arevivalof ‘Little Em’ly’ has again 
given us opportunit y toenjoy the brilliant cleverness— 
|instinct with the true Dickens’s spirit—of Mr. Wilson’s 
| Heep, Mr. Boniface’s Micawber and Miss Addison’s Bet- 
sey Trotwood. At the Park Theatre, ‘Neil Burgess’s Cir- 
cus’ continues to supplant—but not in any sense to 





the Cambridge Public Library. The eighth meeting of | replace— the ‘County Fair.’ At the Columbia Theatre, 
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Jane has continued to look anything but ‘shy,’ and to- 
night will laugh ts good-by; which is— as Mr. Peggotty 
says—rhyme, though we had no sich intentions. At the 
Bowdoin Square Theatre, ‘Boys and Girls’ has proved as 
marked a popular success as earlier in the season. 
Many changes have been made, most of them resulting in 
greater crispness and brightness; but we cannot refrain 
from a word of protest against carrying even ‘excellent 
fooling’ across the borderland of Death. At the Grand 
Opera House, ‘Master and Man’ with its painfully excit- 
ing furnmace-scene has attracted large audiences. At 


the Boston Theatre, the ‘Country Circus’ nightly de- 


lights great throngs with its really fine ‘sawdust spec- 
ialties.. At the Howard Athenwum, ‘Grimes's Cellar 


Door’ has opened to admit riotously delighted audiences 
to unlimited fun. 


MUSIC, 

The season of the Handel and Haydn Society's con 
certs closes with the production of Haydn's ‘Creation’ 
tomorrow evening. Inthe week ending with this perform. 
ance there have been produced Handel's ‘Messiah’ on 
Wednesday evening and Bach’s Passion Music oa Friday 
evening. Of the latter, we have no opportunity to speak 
in this issue, beyond the brief statement that the work 
was given witha perfection of choral singing not before 
equalled and with an ideal cast of soloists. 

The ‘Messiah’ was given as an extra concert in the 





season of this Society, taking the form of a commemora- 
tion of the first production of the work in 
hundred and fifty vears ago 


Dablin, one 
When listening to the fa- 
miliar choruses as given by mammothchoir of the Handel 
and Haydn Society and the wealth of instrumental re- 
sources added from the Boston Symphony Orchestra, it 
was possible to form some idea of the vast difference ia 
conditions to-day and when the ‘Messiah’ was heard in 
Dublin with the small chorus and the meagre orchestra 
of thattime. It was an object lesson in the advance of 
musical art. 

There is little new that can be said of the choral per- 
formances. The work of the Handel and Haydn Society 
in this line is always admirable; it is the standard with 
which we compare other performinces. The soloists— 
Mrs. Bishop, Mrs. Alves, Mr. Lioyd and Mr. Whitiey— 
made a good impression, despite an evideat 
from which Mr. Lloyd suffered. 

Tomorrow evening the ‘Creation’ 
for the first time in five years, with 
Lloyd and Mr. Whitney as soloists. 


hoar-eness 


will be 
Mrs. 


produced 
Albani, Mr. 


The series of pianoforte recitals by Eugen d’Albert at 
Music Hall next week isexciting very pleasurable antici- 
pations. Very few pianists established such a 
gratifying reputation among the judicious as this gifted 
young player, and his return is welcowe indeed. The 
programmes offered for these recita's are very attractive. 
Chat for the Monday concert is entirely Beethoven. It 
includes the ‘32 Variations’ and four sonatas—Op. 53, 90, 
109, 110. On Wednesday and Saturday afternoons, the 
programmes are varied, containing much of interest and 
ranging from Bach to Brahms and Rubinstein. 


have 





MAGAZINE AND BOOK NOTES. 


Munsey’s Magazine (New York: Frank A. Munsey 
« Co.) begins its seventh volume with the April number. 
Among much other interesting matter, it hasa unique 


feature entitled ‘Posing for the Camera,’ embodying 
photographs of well known actresses in picture-que 


attitudes, and biogrsphical sketch, with portraits of M. 
Lassalle and the brothers de Reszke. In a new depart- 
mentis given a review, in chatty fashion, of dramatic 
matters at home and abroad in convenient form for 
reference. 


The Overland Monthly for April (San Francisco: The 
Overland Monthly Pub. Co.) has several articles of 
extraordinary interest. One of these is an account of the 
Indian fight at Wounded Knee by William EK. Dougherty, 

J. S. A., who writes from personal experience. The 
illustrations, from photographs of the field at the time, 
give to eastern readers a realization of the grim and hor- 
rible results of that fight which they can obtain in no 
other way. An article by Caspar T. Hopkins on Call- 
fornia University, and another by Edward S. Holden on 
the nebula of Orion, illustrated from a photograph made 
with the great telescope of the Lick Observatory, are of 
great interest. 


(naam te 

The Quarterly Bulletin of the Bostoa Public Library, 
for April, continues the historical reprints which have 
become such a valued feature of this publication. The 
April number contains ‘Memorandums made ina Tour 
of the Eastern States in the year 1797’ by Robert Gil- 

or, a gentleman of Baltimore, reprinted from a manu- 
script in the Public Library, with several reproductions 
of pen and ink sketches by the author. 


A new book from the pen of Max O’Rell is announced 
by the Cassell Publishing Company. It bears the start- 
ing title, ‘English Pharisees, French Crocodiles, and 
other Anglo-French Typical Characters.’ Max O’Rell 
dedicates this new and lively volume ‘To Jonathan,’ to 
whom he says: ‘I have drawn a few sketches for you. 
Perhaps they will show you that people can be happy 
Withont rolling in wealth or living in 4 furnace.” 


_ ‘Sybil Knox; or Home Aagain. A Story of To-day,’ 
by Edward Everett Hale, is announced by the Cassell 
Pablishing Company. There is a good deal of action in 


the, Story with stirring westera scenes as well as an 







BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


| Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons add to their previous 
announcements the following: ‘Materialism and the 
Modern Physiology of the Nervous System,’ by William 
|H. Thomson, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica and 
Diseases of the Nervous System in the Medical College 
of New York; ‘Cynthia Wakeham’s Mouey,’ by the 
jauthor of ‘The Leavenworth Case.’ Professor Freeman, 
| whose sudden death a fortnight back has caused to be 
left unfinished a good deal of important literary work, 
| had just before his death completed the proof-reading 
| of the last pages of ‘The Story of Sicily,’ which he had 
| Prepared for the Story of the Nations Series. The pre- 
|face to the volume, which ‘he had not completed, will 
now probably be written by his son-in-law, Prof. Artbur 
Evans. 


| 


The Engineering Magazine (New York; The Engineer- 
ing Mag. Co.) begins its third volume with the April 
aumber. There are very few periodicals having a sub- 
stantical scientific and technical value which also possess 
such an attraction for intelligent and thoughtful non- 
professional readers. ‘*‘The magazine is founded,” say 
its publishers, ‘‘upon the idea of treating only the 
principles involved in engineering problems—which are 
always simple—to the end that our circle of readers may 
embrace, in addition to professional men, the thousands 
of intelligent business men who are interested or actively 
engaged in the industrial enterprises of ovr times, but 
who are without technical training.” This end is cer 
tainly reached ia the present number, which is as attrac- 
tive as pleasant reading and fine illustration can make it. 


The copyrighted title of Walter Blackburn Harte’s 
forthcoming novel is ‘Ambition on Crutches.’ The book 


ing Company of Buston. 


‘The Doom of the Holy City :—Christ and Cesar,’ is 
the title of an historical novel, by Lydia Hoyt Farmer, 
which is to be published shortly. It is founded upon the 


and Jerusa'em, which cities Mrs. Farmer has reproduced 
in her story , as they appeared in the first century. 


A posthumous story by Wolcott Balestier, ‘Captain, 
my Captain!’ will be printed complete in The Century for 
May. It is said to be the last stort story to appear from 
the pen of this gifted but fated writer. 


Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce that they 
have in preparation a History of the United States, by 
Mr. John Fiske, for the special use of schools. Mr. 
Fiske’s reputation as a writer and scholar leads us to ex- 
pect from him a School History unequaled ia the purity 
of its Euglish, in the fascination of its style, and in the 
accuracy of its statements. His hearty sympathy with 
the needs and possibilities of the school-ro.».m—as shown 
by the success of his historical lectures to school-children 
and by the popu'arity of his Civil Goverument for sch ols 
|}—gives assurance that he will employ bis art to th» 
great satisfaction of the practical teacher. School 
officials and teachers who think of adopting a new text- 
book in history will do well to wait until Mr. Fiske’s 
book is ready. 





Oliver Optic, heaving provided his hero with plenty of 
money, that great desideratum for travelling, in hi first 
volume, starts him on his voyage in the second volume of 
the ‘All-Over-the-World’ series, which is entitled ‘‘A 
Millionaire at Sixteen.’ 


Worthington Co., New York, announce for immediate 
publication as No. 25 in their [International Library, ‘The 
Household Idol’ by Marie B:rohard, author of ‘The 
Rector of St. Luke's,’ translated by Elise L. Lothrop. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, New York, announce two 
volumes of special importance and interest ia their 
series, ‘Makers of America,’ First, a life of Charles 
Sumner, by Anna L. Dawes. Second, a life of Christo- 
pher Columbus, embodying in popular form the results 
of the latest scholarship by President Charles Kendall 
Adams. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


PRAnGs NORMAL ART CLASSES. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The work of these classes is carried on by means of Home Study 
and Correspondence, and may be successfully followed without 
interrupting other regular occupations. The methods and the 
practical results of there classes are warmly commended by 
leading educators and prominent teachers of Drawing in all parts 
of the country. Those who wish to securethorough normal train- 
ing for public school work in Form Study, Drawing, and Color, or 
to fit themselves for Art Study at the best technical schools, will 
find the necessary assistance provided through these classes. For 
full information relative to courses of study, terms, etc., as well as 
particulars regarging the Prang Scholarships in the Art Depart- 
ment of Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, address 

PRANG’S NORMAL ART CLASSES, 

Please mention this Publication. 7 Park St., Boston. 


HE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 
T BOSTON, MASS. 
The Leading School of Expression in America. 
the system of Delsarte. Send for catalogue to 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, M. A., 
Boston, Mass. 


First to teach 


ROCTOR ACADEMY, 
tr ANDOVER, N. Hi. 

Controlled by the Unitarian Educational Society. The course 
of study includes preparation for college and English branches. 
Charges moderate. The locition is twenty-nine miles north of 
Concord, on the Northern Railroad; quiet, pleasant, healthful and 
comparatively free from influences unfavorable for study. Send 


for catalogue to 
Rev. JAMES F. MORTON, A. M., Principal. 


ME: THROOP’S SCHOOL, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


For Young Ladies and Children. College Preparatory or 
Special Courees. Four or six boarding pupils. Best instruction 





eastern episodes. 


will be published about midsummer by the United Pablish- | 


destruction of Jerusalem, and thelscenes are laid in Rome | 





pastaan CUSINESS COLLEGE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Telegraphy is readily learned and when acquired earns good 
pay. Thoroughly taught at Eastman College. ExPenses low. 
Lines furnished with competent operators. Address for cata- 
logue, Box C. C., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


AVERFORD COLILEGE, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Nine miles from Philadelphia on the Pennsylvania R. R. Under 
the care of Friends, but open to all. Library 28,000 volumes. 
Observatory and Extensive Laboratories. Two hundred acres of 
grounds with fields for cricket, football, baseball, tennis and 
fleld and track athletics. Fifteen resident and four non-resident 
Professors and Instructors and one hundred students. No Pre- 
paratory department. Tuition, $150. Board and Tuition, $500 a 
year. Address 
THE PRESIDENT, Haverford College P. O., Pa. 


HE WORCESTER ACADEMY, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

A school of genuine Christian life, sound scholarship, unsur- 
passed equipment. 

Four noble buildings with every device for the comfort and 
happiness of boys. New dormitory costing $80,000. New dining 
hall costing $25,000. Libraries, laboratories, gymnasium, play- 
grounds all admirable in equipment. 

Thorough instruction, wise methods, kind supervision. 

Personal contact, the power of right, abounding life are the 
forces to educate boys. 

MEN educate, not BOOKS. 

D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Principal. 


BEAavaRD UNIVERSITY, (Dental Department, ) 
BOSTON, MASS, 


The twenty-fourth year of this achool begins the 28th of Sept., 
1892. Instruction is given throughout the Academic year by 
| lectures, recitations, clinics and practical exercises uniformly 
| distributed. Its Infirmaries are open daily and operations on the 
| mouth and insertions of artificial teeth are performed at merely 
| nominal cost, charges being made only sufficient to cover the cost 
of materials. For information address 
Dr. THOS. H. CHANDLER, Dean, 

161 Newbury St., Boston. 





ATES COLLEGE, 
LEWISTON, MAINE. 


| FACULTY OF INSTRUCTION AND GOVERNMENT: Rey. Oren B. 
| Cheney, 0.D., President; Rev. John Fullonton, D.D., Prof. of 
Ecclesiastical History and Pastoral Theology; Johathan Y. Stan- 
ton, A.M., Prof. of Greek and Latin Languages; Rev. Benjamin 
PF. Hayes, D.D., Prof. of Psychology and Exegetical Theology; 
|Thomas L. Angell, A.M., Prof. of Modern Languages; Rev. 
|} James Albert Howe, D.D., Prof. of Systematic Theology and 
| Homiletics; George C. Uhase, A.M., Prof. of Rhetoric and Eng- 
| lish Literature; Thomas Hill Rich, A.M., Prof. of Hebrew; John 
| H. Rand, A.M., Prof. of Mathematics; Rev. Alfred W. Anthony, 
| A.M., Fullonton Prof. of New Testament Greek; Lyman @G. 
Jordan, A.M., Prof. of Chemistry and Biology; Wliillam H. 
| Hartshorn, A.M., Prof. in Physics and Geology; George W. 
Hamlen, A.B., Instructor in Greek; Porter H. Dale, Instructor in 
| Elocution. The Fall Term begins Tuesday, August 23. The 
| annual expenses for board, tuition, room-rent and incidentals are 
labout $180. Pecuniary assistance, from the tncome of thirty- 
seven scholarehips and other benefactions, is rendered to those 
who are unable to meet their expenses otherwise. 





| Office Furniture. 


nite 
$3 Causeway ST.B0STON, 


NEW YORK SALESROOM, 19 BEEKMAN ST. 


ASSIGNEE’S SALE OF 


FINE CARRIAGES 


Belonging to the estate of the 


H. G. & H. W. Stevens Co. 


A CORPORA'LION, 


To settle said estate, will now be sold, at private sale, the 
largest and finest collection of first-class Carriages ever offered 
for sale in Boston, comprising about three hundred vehicles, of 
every style, built by the celebrated STEVENS COMPANY, 
and all new. They include a large variety of 


Broughams, Victorias, C-Spring Victorias, Cabriolets, 
Vis-a-Vis. 


A large assortment of 





Coupe Rockaways, Landaus, Coaches, Beach Wagons, 
Surreys, Extension-top Carryalls, Standing-top 
Carryalls, Demi-Spider, Kensington Wagons, Pro- 
mier Wagons, T-Carts, 


GODDARD BUGGIES. 


A large stock of 


Stanhope Buggies, Phactons, Piano Box Buggies, 
Road Wagons. 


This stock is selling rapidly, and this is the last chance to geta 


NEW STEVENS CARRIAGE. 


This stock is now on exhibition at the Warerooms. 


101 CAUSEWAY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Opposite Lowell Depot. 





andcare. Highest references. Re opens Sept. 2sth, 1892. 


E. B. HALE, Assignee. 
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THE WIND’S SUMMONS. 





BY GRAHAM R. TOMSON. 


The Wind came whining to my door, 
Across the uplands from the sea, 

With plaintive burden o'er and o’er, 
“Qh, will ye roam the world with me?” 


The wintry skies were all too chill, 

The wintry lands too stark and gray: 
I would not do the wild Wind’s will; 

I barred the door and said him nay. 


But when the Night crept, vast and black, 
Up the long valleys from the sea, 
The cold Wind followed in his track, 
And swift and stealthy followed he. 
o . . . . 7 . 
The mad Wind clamored at my door; 
His voice was like the angry sea 
That breaks in thunder on the shore, 
And still he cried, ‘Come forth to me!” 


The casements shook and shuddered sore, 
He ranged the high walls round and round; 
My chamber rocked from roof to floor, 
And all the darkness throbbed with sound. 


The windy dawn rose faint and slow. 
He turned him to the frozen lea, 

And aye he moaned and muttered low 
Along,the uplands to the sea. 


Sullen anc slow the Sea-Wind sped, 
“Oh, never doubt the day shall be 
When I shall come again,” he said, 
“And you come forth and forth and follow me. 


“The lair of Night shall be your bed, 
And fast and far your ghost shall flee, 
When you are one with all the Dead 
That roam the wide world round with me.” 
—[ Atlantic. 


CHAT ABOUT MEN ANP 


WOMEN, 


Gen. F. A. Walker, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, will pass the 
coming summer in European travel. 

Ex-Secretary Bayard will probably be 
tendered the chancellorship of Delaware 
to succeed the late Willard Saulsbury. 

Among the well-known ladies who com- 
prize the membership of the recently 
formed Boston chapter of the Daughters of 
the Revolution are Mrs. Samuel Eliot, Mrs. 
J. A. Beebe, Miss Mary Quincy, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Appleton, Mrs. C. H. Parker, Mrs. 
Roger Wolcott, Mrs. Alexander Cochrane, 
Mrs. T. B. Frothingham, Mrs. F. P. 
Sprague and Miss Wairreu. 


Gen. Veazey, ex-grand commanderG.A.R., 
Gen. Heath, Col. Stearns and Col. Emory 
are at Gettysburg selecting a site for the 
monument to be erected by the legislature 
of Vermont near the ‘Bloody Angle’ where 
the Vermont troops in that battle were 
located. * 


Mrs. F. G. Dexter has been actively inter- 
ested in forming a club composed of young 
ladies who are to meet once in two weeks 
at her residence on Commonwealth ave. 
for the purpose of discussing philosophical 
subjects, with a view to mutual and indi- 
vidual improvement. 


Adrian Jones, the leading English animal 
sculptor, will send to the Chicago exhibi- 
tion a copy of his striking group, called 
‘The Last Arrow.’ An Indian on horse- 
back is running down a buffalo. 


Among the very first of the Easter wed- 
dings which have been announced at 
Washington is that of Miss Brewer, daugh- 
ter of Justice Brewer, to Mr. James L. 
Karrick of Boston, which occurs on Easter 
Monday at 8 o’clock in the evening at St. 
Joha’s Church. 


Governor Tuttle and staff of New Hamp- 
shire have accepted an invitation to be 
present at the opening of the Summer Col- 
lege of Languages at Exeter, N. H., on 
July 11. 

Justice Lamar of the U. S. Supreme 
Court is much better. He is regaining his 
strength gradually. 


Prof. Clark of Smith college, one of the 
best known and ablest of our political 
economists, has been secured to give a 
course of lectures at Johns Hopkins on 
‘Economic Theory.’ 

At the first meeting of the Beverly His- 
torical Society, last Saturday evening, an 
interesting paper was read by Prof. Ed- 
ward Woodbury of Columbia College on 
Budleigh, Eog., from which the se‘tlers of 
Beverly came. Rev. C. B. Rice of Dan- 
vers, Mayor Rantoul of Salem, Rev. Dr. 
Putnam avd other local speakers also made 
brief remarks. 

The watch which the Empress Maria 
Theresa presented to Moaurt, an old-fash- 
joned memento, set with diamonds, event- 
ually came into the possession of Herr 
Pfeffer, keeper of a large bathing estab- 
lishment in Buda-Pesth, who died last Jan- 
uary. de bequeathed it to the Mozarteum 
in Salsburg, and it has just been deposited 
fiere. 

Mrs. Humphrey Ward was not born in 
England, but in Tasmania, where her 
father, » son of Dr. Arnoldof Rugby and 
brother of Matthew Arnold, was school 
inspector 


Mr. Charles R. Sherman, 
years has been associated with the well- 
known carpet house of John H. Pray, Sons 
& Co., of this city, is about to sever his 
connection with that firm in order to 
engage in real estate operations. Mr. 
Sherman has latterly had full charge of 
Messrs. Pray & Sons’ large contracts, and 
for the past 10 years has had an interest in 
the business, which has enabled him to 
amass a competence. During recent years 
Mr. Sherman has borne a prominent part 
in various real estate enterprises designed 
for the benefit of Wollaston Heights, his 
home, and this had led up to his accept- 
ance of the position of General Manager of 
the Wollaston Land Company. Mr. Sher- 
man’s associates in the Pray establishment 
part with him regretfully, but are unani- 
mous in wishing and predicting for him 
even greater success in his new field. 


Dr. Samuel Curry, instructor in elocution 
at Harvard and in the Newton Theological 
Seminary, and principal of the school of 
expression in this city, has been elected 
instructor in elocution at the Yale divinity 


school. He will begin his duties in the 
fall. 

The wife of Secretary Rusk is a cousin 
of the Norwegian poet and novelist, 


Bjornstjerne Bjornson, and Miss Mary 
Rusk, the Secretary’s daughter, a young 
lady whose sunny disposition and amiable 
qualities make her a favoritein Washington 
society, is the heroine of one of Bjornson’s 
novels not yet translated. 


The oldest woman in the country who is 
a preacher, it is thought, is the Rev. Lydia 
Sexton, of Seattle, now 93 years of age. 
She has been in service about half a cen- 
tury. For eightor ten years she was an 
exhorter befure receiving a regular li- 
cense to preach, in 1851. 


Sir Edward Watkin and Mrs. Ingram, 
widow of the proprietor of the Illustrated 
London News, were married last week at 
St. George’s Church, London. The bride 
is 83 years old and the bridegroom 73. Sir 
Edward is one of the most powerful rail- 
way magnates in Great Britain and his 
bride is immensely wealthy. 


Albert Bierstadt has been visiting Wat- 
ling’s island, otherwise San Salvador, one 
of the little Bahamas, for the purpose of 
getting the background for his picture of 
‘The Landing of Columbus.’ 


J. Pierpont Morgan, who recently gave 
half million dollars to the New York Trade 
Schools, is a grandson of Rev. John Pier- 
pont, formerly pastor of the Holtis Street 
Church in Boston. His father, Junius S. 
Morgan, so noted in banking circles of 
England and America, married in 1836, 
Juliet, the daughter of John Pierpont. He 
was educated in the English High School 
in Boston before studying in Europe, but 
his business life has been passed in New 
York. 


It is stated that Philander A. Strceter 
of Company C, 24 Vermont Infantry, was 
the first soldier sent to Libby Prison; and 
his picture adorns that editice, now re- 
moved to Chicago. Mr. Streeter still 
lives, and is a papermaker in Holyoke, 
Mass. 


Rey. Dr. Arthur T. Pierson of Philadel- 
phia is of course not to be Spurgeon’s 
successor in the London Tabernacle. He 
bas sent a denial of the report to America, 
and will leave London in June. 


Clara Louise Kellogg took a large Malt- 
ese cat named Peter to her summer resi- 
dence at New Hartford, Conn., last year. 
A few days ago the annimal was accident- 
ally caught in a neighbor's steel trap, and 
he was so flerce with rage that when the 
owner of the trap released him he flew at 
the man and bit a piece out of his lower 
lip. Peter will catch no more mice for 
Madame Kellogg, however; he now lies in 
a timely grave. 


Rev. John Cuckson, pastor of the church 
of the Unity in Springfield for the past 
eight years, has received a unanimous call 
to Arlington Street church, to succeed Rev. 
Brooke Herford. 


President Harrison receives over 100,000 
lettersa year. Their subjects range from 
requests for appointments to foreign mis- 
sivns to old neckties for silk quilts to be 
raffled for at church fairs. 


Miss Adelaide Utter was appointed clerk 
of the Circuit Court of the United States 
for the Western District of Missouri at 
Kansas City, on March 30, by Judge Henry 
Caldwell, judge of the Eighth Circuit 
Court. This is said to be the first case 
where & woman has been appointed clerk 
of a Circuit Court. Miss Utter has been 
the deputy of clerk Warren Watson at 
Kansas City for several years. 


Walt Whitman’s late home, a little 
frame house worth about $1500 or 








$2000, is to be bought and preserved in 
his memory, if Mr. Traubel, one of the 
executors of the poet's will, can raise the 
money. Already circulars asking for sub- 





scriptions have been sent out to Whitman’s 
admirers. 


literary work, and the 
kept as itis. The interior will, however 
be somewhat repaired and repainted. 


who for 22/ 


|shod with an iron spike, says 


| 


jin the way 


The Norwegian Ski. 





The ski is a stick of well-seasoned herd- 
wood, preferably ash, eight and a half feet 
inches wide, 
A 
on the sides at the centre 
allows the toe to pass under for a foothold. 


in length, three and a half 
with the forward end curved upward. 
strap nailed 


Under the foot it is an inch and a quarter 


thick, but the thickness decreases to half 


an inch at either end. 
Armed with an eight-foot staff, one end 


from the tops appear almost perpendicular, 


motion of skating, yet at a rate that would 


up with. 
skis dispense with the staff, even in slid- 


ing down the sharpest hills and taking the 


longest leaps. 
In every Norwegian settlement in 


be found. Large clubs have been formed 


Minnesota; Eau Claire and 


peninsula of Michigan. For several win- 
ters past ski tournaments have been held in 


mm. 
some of these towns, the latest, and a most | ma 
successful one, being at Eau Claire, Janu- | 


ary 17th and 18th last. 

In a ski contest a steep hill is selected, 
and not closer than 300 feet from the top 
of the slide a ‘jump’ is built, which con- 
sists of logs and branches piled up and 
covered with a solid layer of snow. The 
aspirant for fame comes down the slide, 
body bent forward, feet parallel, every 
muscle rigid, and every sense alert. The 
‘jump’ is reached, and from a downward 
career he suddenly strikes a short level 
ending in a s!ight upward angle. He leaves 
the ‘jump’ and shoots into space. Mikkel 
Hemmestoedt, champion of Norway by the 
King’s decision, and of America by the 
unanimous votes of the judges at all con- 
tests in which he has taken part, has the 
distinction of having cleared 102 feet, the 
longest jamp on record. Had he fallen on 
striking the slide again the leap would not 
have been counted. The contestant must 
finish the course. 

At Ishpeming the Norwegians allow Yan- 
kees to become members of the club. They 
contribute liberally to defray club expenses, 
they attend all the local contests and inter- 
State tournaments, but they do not enter 
for first prizes. When they slide, it is 
down a mederate-sized hill, and when they 
leap, the ‘jump’ is not a high one, and 
there is plenty of good soft snow a few 
feet beyond it. To the inexperienced man 
the task of cleaving space for thirty or 
forty feet, with two long runners attached 
to his tues by leather straps, and of keep- 
ing both his head and his skis, is no easy 
one. The usual result is that skis and 
rider disappear temporarily in the snow. 


The Nitrate Fields of Chile. 
The caliche, or raw nitrate of soda, is 
not equaliy distributed over the pampas, 
says Blackwood’s Magazine. The most 
abundant deposits are situated on tbe 
slopes of the hills which probably formed 
the shores of the old lagoons. An expert 
can tell from the external appearance of 
the ground where the richest deposits are 
likely to be found. The caliche itself is 
not found on the surface of the plain, but 
is covered up by two layers. The 


friable nature, and consists of sand and 
gypsum; while the lower—the costra—is a 
rocky conglomerate of clay, gravel, and 
fragments of felspar. The caliche varies 


twelve feet, and rests on a soft stratum of 
earth called cova. 

The mode in which the caliche is exca- 
vated is as follows: A hole is bored 
through the chuca, costra, 


below. It is then enlarged until it is wide 
enough to admit of asma!l boy being let 
down, who scrapes away the earth below 
the caliche so as to form a little hollow 
cup. Into thisa charge of gunpowder is 
introduced, and subsequently exploded. 
The caliche ia then separated by means of 
picks from the overlying costra, and car- 
ried to the refinery. Both in appearance 
and composition it varies very much. In 
color it may be snow white, sulphur, 
lemon, orange, violet, blue, and sometimes 
brown, like raw sugar. 


The moral law of the universe is pro- 
gress. The health of people depends on 
the free use of Minard’s Liniment. It cures 
coughs, colds, sore throat, hoarseness, and 
all aches and pains the human family are 
subject to. 








Mr. Traubel says that the two | 
bedrooms, where Whitman did all his | 


’ ‘throughout the work. 


For Over Fifty Years. 


Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP has beep 
asei by mothers for their children teething. It 
soothesthe child, softens the gums, allays at 


parlor would be | pain cures wind colic,and is the best remedy for 


arrhea. 2c. a bottle. Sold by all dru 


a 
Be sure and ask for a . 
WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP.” 


t, =-— Sendfor / GY " 
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Harper's 
Weekly, the ski-runner performs marvels 
of shooting down hills that 


aud skims along the level surfaces with a 
peculiar gliding thrust, totally unlike the 


puzzle an ordinary trotting horse to keep 
The more expert users of the 


the 
Northwest one or more pairs of skis will 


at Red Wing. Stillwater, and Minneapolis, | 
La Crosse, | 
Wiscorsin; and at Ishpeming in the upper | 





upper- | 
most, known technically as chuca, is of a | 


in thickness from a few inches to ten or! 


and caliche | 
layers till the cova or soft earth is reached | 
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Corset Waists 


are now made in 


VENTILATING CLOTH, 


also in FINE 


Single Ply CLOTH. 
SINGLE PLY for 
Children, Wisses & Ladies. 
00D SENSE WAISTS 
are SUPERIOR to All Others. 
—Tape-fastened Buttons, Cord-edge Button Holes— 
Clamp Buckle at Hip securely holds Hose Sup 
porter, Shape permits full expansion of lungs. 
Gives Satisfaction, Be sure your waist is stam ped 
GooD SENS2Z.’’ 
FERRIS BROS Manufacturers and Patentees, 
+ 341 Broapway, N. Y. 
Fer Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS 


FACIAL REJUVENATION, 


Or HYGIENIC FLESU CULTURE. 


he face and throat scientifically treated by 
nipulation and the absorption of nourishing 
oils and liquids—strictly no cosmetics. The re- 
sults are firm, healthy flesh and clear, brilliant 


skin. 
MRS. GREAVES. 


The Berkeley, Room 66, cor. Boylston & Berkeley 


SANO CARD 


A Superior Toilet Article. 





This Valuable Discovery will Heal and Soften 
the Skin, Cawsing the Face and Hanis, after its 
spot, to have a Delicate, Pure and Fresk 
Color, unattainable without its use. 

Price, 25 cents. For sa'e by Druggists and 
Dealers in Fancy Goods. Wholesale by T. MET- 
CALF & CO., GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., CAK- 
TER, CARTER & KILHAM, Boston, Mass. 


J. P. GRETH, Sole Proprietor. 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
And 338 Summer St., W.Somerv le, Mass. 
P. 0. Box 5,223, Boston, Mass. 


UNION LAUNDRY 


—AND— 


HUD Towel Supply Co, 


24 Norfolk Avenue. 


ALKINS PAINE, President, 
N. M. LIVINGSTONE, Treasurer. 








All kinds of Family and Restaurant Laundry 
work executed in a strictly First-class manner. 

Goods collected and delivered free of charge 
Estimates promptly furnished fo. Hotels. Please 
send for Price Lists. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


— OR— 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 






which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. peegeneene 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 





STEAM CARPET BEATING. 
MATTRESSES MADE OVER. 
Italian Awnings recovered or made, to order. 
Furniture repaired and recovered. Shade and 

Drapery Work. 
UPHOLSTERER 


J.B. BRYANT ana CABINET-MAKER, 


i Between 
741 Tremont St. Rutland and Concord 8q- 





pee SNOW, CHURCH & CO, 


9 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


GENERAL BUSINESS AGENCY, 


Prosecute and defend suits in any Court in the 
U.ited States; investigate claims anywhere by 
special agent, if required; recover property and 
find heirs. Collections a specialty. Correspon- 


dence solicited. Special terms to subscribers. 
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Articles of Permanent Value are 
Published Weekly in 


fH BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


All persons concerned in the work of the Scientific, Historical and other Learned 
Societies of Boston will be interested in the prompt publication, each week, 
one of the valuable papers read before these Societies at their stated meetings. 

In its recent issues Tut COMMONWEALTH has thus published : 

Dec. 5.—THE MOTION OF THE 








of some 


TROT 


EARTH. S. C. CHANDLER, before the 
Boston Scientific Society. 
12.—THE SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF GENEALOGY. N. S. SHALER, 
before the New England Historic-Genealogical Society. 
26.—THE IMMIGRATION QUESTION IN MASSACHUSETTS. H. G. 
¢ WaDLINn, before the Society for the Promotion of Good Citizenship. 
OPEN SPACES FOR PUBLIC RESORT. (Original for this journal.) 
J. B. HARRISON. 
392. Jan. 2.—THE SERVICES OF EDWARD BURGESS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 
SaMUEL H. ScuppeEr, before the Boston Natural History Society. 
* 


16.—THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 
T. H. ALLEN before the Examiner Club. 


é ‘* 93.—THE GYPSY MOTH. Cuartes V. Rivry, before the Lowell Institute. 


80.—SOIL AND IRRIGATION IN EGYPT. Joun E. 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


JouUN TREVOR: read by 


RUSSELL," before 


Feb. 13.—THE NEW STAR. (Original for this Journal.) JomnjRircuin, Jr. 
THE COLUMN OF HANES. (Original for this Journal.) Wurtii1am 

f CorLEy WINSLOW. 
THE GALAPAGOS ISLANDS. GrorGe Baur, before the American 


Antiquarian Society. 
-VARIABLE STARS. (Original for this Journal.) Joun Rircuir, 
THE FRENCH-CANADIANS IN NEW ENGLAND. 
SmytTuH, before the American Antiquarian Society. 


20 


JR. 


APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. Address of the President 
Byron Groce, at the Annual Reception. 
** 27.—SUNS AND THEIR SATELLITES. S. C. CHANDLER, before the 


Boston Scientific Society. 


March 5.—THREE ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRALS. (Original for this Journal.) 


W. Henry WINSLOW. 
F ‘© 12.—RAIN-CLOUDS AND LIGHTNING. Henry P. Curtis, before the 
Boston Scientific Society. M. Harriorr, before the Royal 

Meteorological Society. 
10.—REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. Epwin D. Mreap, before the 


Massachusetts Society for Promoting Good Citizenship. 
26.—ARTIFICIAL AND NATURAL RAINFALL. WILLIAM Morris 
Davis, before the New England Meteorological Society. 

This publication will be continued weekly. It serves to bring these valuable papers 
promptly, in fulland complete form, into the hands of persons interested in these 
subjects, in a shape desirable for preservation. 

Che possessor of a file of Tuk CoMMONWEALTH therefore has the benefit of the best 

ight of our best men on those subjects which thinking people are discussing. 

He has what no other journal or magazine in the country gives its readers. 
abreast of the progress of the age, in the company of its foremost thinkers. 


TO PRESERVE THE NUMBERS OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
ynvenient form, the publishers will supply to Each New Subscriber or each 
who renews his subscription for one year and who sends $2 
that purpose direct to this office 


A HANDSOME BINDING PORTFOLIO 
appropriately lettered and made to contain the numbers of Tur 
the entire year (fifty-two numbers.) 

This will enable our subscribers to preserve in convenient form these papers which 
ave a permanent value and a lasting interest. 
THIS OFFER IS FREE 
as above stated, to all subscribing at this office anu remitting ten cents additional ror 
postage on the Binding Portfolio. 


The publishers are able to supply back numbers toa limited extent, but make this 
offer in order that the readers of Taz COMMONWEALTH may ‘SAVE THE COMMON- 
WEALTH” for themselves. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH 


\Established 1862. 
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Published Every Saturday. 
EDWARD E. HALE, D.D., and FREDERICK E. GOODRICH, Editors. 





i25 BROMFIELD ST: BOSTON. 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALT H. 


DR. JAEGER’S 


PURE NATURAL WOOL, 
Free from POISONOUS DYES. 
BOSTON AGENTS, 


L. E. FLETCHER & C0., 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Protea, 
Be 


HATS 


In Leading and Correct Styles. 
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‘L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


No. 158 Boylston Street, 


(Opposite the=C ommon.) 


MISS O. L. JOST, 
Stenographer and Type-Writer, 


120 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 
Telephone, Boston, 3342. 


ARPET= 
~~ BLEANSING 


Room 75. 





Rugs, Furniture, Bedding, Clothing, etc., clean 


sed, disinfected and ridded of moths by 


Heated Naphtha Process. 


send orders by mail and our team will call. 


CHURCH CLEANSING CO., 
w orks, 927 Harrison Ave, 


BOSTON PARALYTIC 


—ARD— 


NERVINEINSTITUTE 


208 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

For the treatment of paralysis, deformities, K yilepsy, 
brain and nervous diseases in all ‘their forms. e only 
paralytic institute in the United States, senoumetion 
and advice at the institute free, Patients waited upon 
at their homes in Boston if desired. Circulars mailed to 
any address, 


INSTITUTE OPEN,DAILY FROM 9A. M, 
to5 P.M. 


FRANK 9 GASH MARKET) 


10 West Canton St. 
‘}$ Uo}UR) 1SOM Ol 





GROCERIES AND PROVION 





I shall be pleased to furnish my patrons with 
first-class gouds at greatly reduced prices. Goods 
delivered in all parts of the city or suburbs free 
of charge. Express orders promptly filled. 


COAL and WOOD at WHARF PRICES, 


By the Ton or Basket. 





| 
| 
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MC. A, CIGAR 


Manufactured in the Cleanest Fac- 
tory in the Country. 


" | Goldsmith, Silver & Co., 
_ Address: Commonwealth Publishing Co., 


| Stamped on each Genuine Cigar. 








OFFICE AND SALESRUOM: 
‘Cor. Merrimac & Causeway Sts. 
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Union 6H Hoe k Hotel Dan, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


European Plan. Both hotels (connecting) 
are most centrally and delightfully located, in the 
heart of the Metropolis, possessing all modern 
jand sanitary improvements, and are elegantly 


furnished throughout. 


‘The restaurant and dining hall, including table, 
rervice and attention unsurpassed by any in the 
country. 

Horse-cars and stages to and from almost every 
section of the city pass the door every few 
seconds. 


DAM & DE REVERE, mainte sects 


RICHWOOD HOUSE, 


GEO. H. PROUTY, Propr, 
254, 256 & 258 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Newly Refitted and Furnished. 


American Plan. 
day. 


$2.00 and upwards per 
Special rates to Theatrical people. 
Steam Heat, Electric Light and Elevator 
Service. 
Centrally Located, to Business, 
Amnsement, Depots, Boats, &c. 
Alectric and Horse Cars pass the door to all 
parts of the city. 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua Streets, 


Places of 


Boston, Mass. 


European plan. 
and Bar first-class. 
Rooms, 75c., o and $2 per day. 


HOTEL .” BAVARIA, 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court. Boston. 


Dining Room 








Kellere’s Restaurant 


*, KETTERER, Prop., 
33 Bromfield and 10 Bosworth Sts. 


ALE AND LACER. 


JONES’ CELEBRATED ALE on he il 





E, A. MUTEL & SON, 


196 Dartmouth St., Boston. 


French, Fancy, Dry Cleansing and Dyeing Es- 
tablishment. (Formerly 104 and 106 Boulevard 
du Temple, Paris, France, and Union Park St., 
this city.) 





Personally Conducted. Select Parties. 
Favorite Route. Low Rates. 


LEAVE BOSTON 
Ey/EVERY TUESDAY 













For partic ulars address 


J. c. JUDSON & Co,, 
27 Washington St., Boston. 


“A first-class article at a right entee.” 


THE BOSTON BAKING POWDER 


— MANUFACTURED BY THE~ 


BOSTON BAKING POWDER CO. 


Rivals other first-class 
goods, both in quality and 
price. The leavening pow- 
er is equal to the needs of 
the most exacting house- 
keeper, and the ingredien 
of its manufacture are 
recommended by eminent 
Physicians. 


A single trial ie is needed to insure its pernsa- 
be > use. 

Put up in cans for first-class Family trasle, prices 
ls, 10, 15 and 30 cents, also in 6 and 124 Ib. cans for 
Hotels, Restaurants, Steamers, Public Institu- 
tions, etc., etc. 


OFFICE, 213 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


to 20 days. No pay till cured. 


‘OPIUM DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon,Ohio. 


EXCHANGE. 
That Ancient Machine of thine 


FOR A 


WHEELER & WILSON New No. 9, 


Call and see it at 594 Washington &. 








nny Habit Cured in 10 





12 
SIMPSON SPRING 
CWhite J Label) 


GINGER ALE. 








Office, 24 Central Wharf, Boston. 
For sale by all First-Class Grocers and Druggists. 





Attention is called to the fact that * The 
Dramatic Week’ now appears on page 8 of 
the Commonwealth. 


DRAMA AND MUSIC, 


Stage Whispers Say: 


That not as the Middleman but as the lead- 
ing man in Boston’s good will, comes Mr. 
Willard to the Tremont. 

That we gota Nominee out of the Grab Bag 
—an experience more common in politics 
than in matters dramatic. 


That the showman at the Burgess Circus 
can have had very little concert or social 
experience, since he refers to a singing 
donkey as a novelty. 

That Mr. Nye doubtless reflects that 
when the popularity of bis present play is 
de-Cadi can write another. 

That we are In Honor Bound to remark 
that Mr. Kendal’s performance of Sir 
George Carylon cannot be compared, in 
delicacy and distinction, to Mr. Courtenay 
Thorpe’s. 

That to say farewell to the Kendals and 
to Bernhardt inone short month is a heart- 
wrenching experience. 

That one would like to hear Aunt Abby's 
unpredjudiced opinion of Mrs. Puffy. 

That what with the circuses and the dog 
show Boston has given every dog his day, 
and, 

That the noble boar-hound whom 
lions wounded wishes Boston wouldn't. 

That Willard is sure of a royal welcome 
back to Boston, 

That we recovered our Lost 
with unexpected promptness. 

That Mr. Childs’s verses on Sol Smith 
Russell had a Whitcomb-Riley-ish tang o’ 
the open in’em, and a homely sweetness, as 
of pine and clover. 

That it’s quite natural, though a gueer 
dramatic coincidence, just the same, that 
whenever ‘Men and Women’ come, ‘Boys 
and Girls’ come, also. 


the 


Paradise 


The four-act success, ‘Dangers of a Great | 
City’ will be the attraction at the Grand | 
Opera House next week. The cast is! 
beaded with two stars, Miss Ramie Austin 
and Mr. Dore Davidson. In the cast are 
four comedians. 


‘The Country Circus,’ with its fine set- 
tings, spirited acting, and very remarkable 
circus specialties, promises to remain at the 
Boston Theatre until the end of the season. 


‘Natural Gas,’ with Donelly and Girard 
in the leading rdles, comes to the Bowdoin 
Square Theatre next week. 


‘Neil Burgess’s Circus’ seems to have 
established itself in popular favor and will 
remain at the Park Theatre until further 
notice. 


‘Eight Bells,’ a nautical farce-comedy, 
will be the attraction at the Globe Theatre 
next week. 


| (ages 9 to 17). 


Brahman Influence. 


The common characteristics to be notic- 
ed by the traveler among the Indians 1s 
their subjection to Brahman influence, says 
the Nineteenth Century Magazine. The 
people of India may speak different lan- 
guages, they may belong to different races, 
they may even have different forms of 
religion, but all, except the Mohammedans 
and Sikhs, who, indeed, are not influenced, | 
seem to have admitted the supremacy of | 
the Brahmans. } 

‘‘Why did that man bow to you in that 
way?” I asked an Indian lawyer with 
whom I was walking at Allahabad, as a 
stranger prostrated himself before him. 
‘*He sees Lam a Brahman,” was the answer. 
‘‘Why has this fine room been built?” we 
asked in Bombay, as amid some squalid 
huts we found a good stone building. ‘It | 
is,” we were told, ‘that 100 Brahmans may 
be daily fed.” ‘‘Why are there so many 
idlers about Benares?” is the question 
every one asks, and the answeris: ‘They 
are Brahmans who are fed by the piigrims,” 
and when inquiries go more deeply and it is 
asked: ‘‘Why does education not reach the 
masses?” ‘*Why are superstitions so 
strong?” those who know most reply that 
it is because the Brahmans are afraid lest 
education should destroy their influence. 

The secret of the Brahman’s power it is 
dificult to discover. In early days they | 
were at once the teachers and the noblesof | 
the race, fcreated, it was said, from the 
head of God, while soldiers and workers 
were created from his hands and feet. As 
teachers in other lands they became more 
eager for ritual than for truth, and, as 
other nobles in other races, more con- 
cerned for rights than for duties. They 
enforced, therefore, in the name of relig- 
ion, that ritual which gave themselves the 
foremost place, and they more and more 
adapted the ritual to the tastes of the 
people. 

Their own being the highest caste, and 
men being lovers of inequality, caste has | 
received religious sanction, and it is an 
offence against God to take even a cup of | 
cold water from the hand of one of a lower | 
caste. Passion being strong, marriage is | 
made for every mana religious duty, and | 
woe to the father whose daughter is of | 
marriageable age and is ‘not married. “I | 
shall go to hell,” said to me one father, | 
using a term which he thought would be | 








Announcement and Chat. 


Mr. E. 8. Willard, whose nobly artistic 
work Boston remembers with so much en- 
thusiasm, will return to the Tremont 
Theatre on Monday, opening his engage- 
ment with his marvellous impersonation of 
Cyrus Blenkarn in ‘The Middleman.’ 


‘Miss Helyett,’ a quaint, musical farce- 
comedy of a novel sort, which has achieved 
quite phenomenal success in both Europe 
and America, will be given its first Boston 
representation at the Hollis St. Theatre on 
Monday evening, with Mrs. Leslie Carter 
in the title-réle. 


Jerome’s ‘New Lamps for Old’ is pleas- 
antly remembered as among the most con- 
spicuous of the Boston Museum's last year’s 
snecesses; and ‘The Councillor’s Wife,’ by 
the same author, which will be given at the 
Museum on Monday, is anticipated with 
interest 


‘Gloriana’—certainly an inspiring name! 
—comes to the Columbia Theatre next 
week. It is strongly cast, and its bright- 
ness and drollery have won for it much 
favor in other cities. 
ful one-act play, ‘Frederic Lemaitre,’ 


will 
be given as a curtain-raiser. 


The new portraits of Pauline Hall, and 
the very tasteful lithograph’s thereof taken 
for her summer season at the Tremont, 
show her in boys dress, very modest and 
sweet all the same. 


A very pleasant event of the week was 


an operatic concert, given at Union Hall, 
by the Boston Ideal Concert Company on 
Thursday evening. The programme in- 
cluded a dramatic reading, ‘20 to 40. g 
drawing-room drama by Marion Van 
Buren; two acts from ‘Il Trovatore,’ with 
a'cast comprising Clara R. Barton, Minnie 
Ven Baren, Redo}; hi. sdd S'e Camnana:i: 
and an eastern dauce by Clara R. Bartov. 


Mr. Fitch’s beauti- | 


familiar to my mind, “if my daughter is | 


not married before she is fourteen.” 


Art Millinery. 


As to the English is given the credit of 
originating the styles in men’s wear and 
| haberdashery, so to the French do we 
| luok for inangurating the fashions for la- 


| dies in robes and millinery. In 
| nection the élite of Boston are now to be 


congratulated upon the advent of the! 


, widely known Parision artiste in Millinery, 
| Madam Vasot, who has recently opened 
| her handsomely appointed apartments at 
806 Boylston St. Being direct from her 
| Paris establishment, she is in a position to 
, intelligently exemplify the very latest 
French creations and she has imported and 
now has on display a large number of ele- 
gant and exquisite designs, which are ex- 
clusive and incomparable. The summer 
| resorts will undoubtedly be treated to many 
gems of the millinery art this season, the 
result of Madam Varot’s Parisian educa- 
tion in her profession. 





| Easter Headgear for Gentlemen. 
| To be in perfect keeping with the Easter 
embellishments of the fair sex, the escort 
| has his appearance to consider, and a visit 
| to the Boston headquarters for high-class 
| hats will welt serve his purpose. That we 
| refer to the establishment of Jackson & Co. 
126 Tremont Street, opposite Park Street 
Church, it is hardly necessary to state, for 
| they have so long been in the van in their 
line, that for the ‘correct thing’ in hats 
gentlemen naturally gravitate in the direc- 
tion of this house. Their spring assortment 
of styles and shapes is complete and con- 
vincing, and being the sole representative 
for th» werld renowned Danlap Hat, their 
prestige is invineible 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


| Mr. Barker. 


| 
| 
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this con- | 
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Children’s Spring Outfits. 


The neat and tasteful appearance of her 
children should be, as it generally is, the 


| pride of the mother, and in these advanced 


times it is a great convenience to parents 
to be able to obtain ready made stylish 
garments of a perfect fit at the children’s 
outfitter, thereby saving the worry and 
trouble of the family seamstress, or the 
visits to the tailor and habit maker. The 
recognized leading emporium of Boston 
for children’s suits and costumes for many 
years has been the old reliable bouse of 
A. Shuman & Co., now located at their 
new and palatial establishment at the cor- 
ner of Washington and Summer Streets. 
Their lines are of course complete in all 
styles and patterns, but they are now at the 
Easter season calling special attention to 
their Boys’ Knickerbocker: Suits compris§ 
ing coat, waistcoat and knee-trousers 
These suits are made in 
close imitation of the stylish Knicker- 


|bocker costumes worn by the early Dutch 
|gettlers of New York, whose descendants 
| constitute its aristocracy of to-day. 
/cut of these garments is at once unique 


The 


and effective and resultsina very becom- 
ing dress for children and youths. In the 
furnishing department, all the necessary 
adjuncts to complete outfitting may be 
found, in all the many new ideas and de- 


| signs. 


She—‘'I haven’t seen you for five years, 
How’s that little romance of 
yours with Miss Henderson?” Barker— 
**Miss Henderson is no more.” She— 
‘‘What! Dead?” Barker—‘‘No; married.” 
She—''Ha! ha! You are stil! friends. 
though?” Barker—'‘No; she married me.” 


| —[Life’s Calendar. 





Babies are always happy 
They 


are comfortable when well. 


when comfortable. 


They are apt to be well when 
fat ; 
thin. 

They ought to be fat ; their 
nature is to be fat. 


they worry and cry when 


If your baby is thin, we 
have a book for you—CarRE- 
FUL Livinc—free. 


Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 
Your druggist keeps Scott's Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do, §:. 
”e 


GENTLEMEN'S 


HATS 


JACKSON & GO. 


126 TREMONT ST., 


Opp. Park Street Church. 


CANCE 


THE 





=—=—— 


A SCIENTIFIC CURE. 


a@” Book with com 
formation mailed FREE 
BERKSHIRE HILLS 


staisnses"GANCER 


Dr. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 





plete in- 


AMUSEMENTS. 


ON MUSIC HALL. 








BOST 


MONDAY AFTERNOON, April 1s, ) ’ 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, April 20, at 2.30, 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, April 23, J 


THREE RECITALS 
By the renowned Piano Virtuose, EUGEN 


D ALBERT 


Subscription tickets, with reserved seats, for th 
three recitals, $3. Single tickets, $1.50, ready 
Thursday. Subscription tickets now on sale at 
Box office. Kuabe Piano used at all L’Albert 


recitals. 
BOWDOIN sitesrite. 


HARRIS & ATKINSON....++- Props. and Managers 


EASTER WEEK Beginning April 18. 
DONNELLEY AND GIRARD 


“NATURAL GAS.” 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 


COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


HARRIS & ATKINSON...«.++0+0+0+ Props. and Mgrs. 
978 to 986 Washington St. 


Commencing Monday, April 18, 
The Humorous Comedy Hit, 


GLORIANA., 


Under the direction of Charles Frohman. 


The Strongest Comedy Organization which Mr. 
Frohman has yet sent to Boston. 
Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


PARK THEATRE. 


J. A. CRABTREE... ..cecccesecccceeces -.-Manager 


NEIL BURGESS’ CIRCUS. 


Evenings at 7.45. Saturday Matinee 2 


Evenings at 8. 


Thursday, April 21, at2 P.M. 
REVIVAL OF 


PINAFORE. 


TESTIMONIAL TO 
JOHN J. BRAHAM. 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


Mr. R. M. FIELD 
A NEW COMEDY BY JEROME, 


THE COUNCILOR’S WIFE. 


Manager. 





Cherry..----- cececcsccvescceces Mr. George Wilson 
Ben Dixon....------ ° ..-Mr. Charles Barron 
Theodore ‘(ravers.. --Mr. E. L. Davenport 
Jack Medbury........---+++-- Mr. Clarence E. Holt 
Ted Morris.......+esssceeeees Mr. Junius B. Booth 
Mre. Ben Dixon.............Mies Annie M. Clarke 
Nelly Morris....-----0++ esses Miss Marie Burress 
Primrose... cecoecescccccess Miss Miriam O’ Leary 
Mrs. Wheedles........---+-- - Miss Fanny Addison 


Even’gs at 8. Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


~ GLOBE THEATRE. 


MR. JOHN STETSON....-- Proprietor and Manager. 


EASTER WEEK. 


Primrose aad West's Comedy Company, 


In the Nautical Pantomime production, 


'8 BELLS 8 


| Full of novelties, surprises and wonderful 
} mechanical effects. 


Introducing the Famous BROTHERS BRYNE 
and Company of Comedians. 


Monday, April 25-—De Wolf Hopper in 
’ 


** WANG.’ 
STREET 


~~  BOLLIS ere.. 


Isaac B. RICH.....- -+++e+Proprietor and Manager. 
EASTER WEEK—NEXT MONDAY. 
Merry. Proll. 
Operatic Comedy in Three Acts. 


MISS HELYETT. 


Adaptation by David Belasco. 
Music by Edmond Audran. 
Now in Second Year in Paris. 
Same Cast as for 116 nights in New York. 
Evenings at 7.45. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


PRocToR & MANSFIELD....Props.and Managers. 
Telephone 442—Tremont Station. 


GRAND EASTER WEEK ATTRACTION! 
MR. DORE DAVIDSON 
—AND— 


MISS RAMIE AUSTIN. 


DANGERS OF A GREAT CITY. 


Comedy Drama of New York Life. 


SPECIAL MATINEE, Easter Monday, the 15th 
Next Attraction—*‘ DR. BILL,” the laughing 


Musical. Dainty. 





HOWARD ATHENAUM. 


WILLIAM HARRIS Proprietor and Manager. 


One Week Commencing MONDAY, April 18. 


TONY PASTOR. 


j Matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 
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COMFORTING EASTER BELLS. 


BY HELEN EVERTON SMITH. 


sweet is the comfort that the chimes 
Are throbbing down upon the ear, 
In pulsing beat of wordless rhymes— 
Life and death, Human breath, 
Joy and pain, Naught ts vain, 
For Christ is risen! Heaven is near! 


If sorrows come, they also go; 

If joys must fly, they reappear. 

Still gladsome bells swing to and fro— 
Lite and death, Human breath, 
Joy and pain, Naugnt is vain, 

For Christ is risen! Heaven is near! 


Then ring for joy, ye Easter bells, 
That Love Divine has conquered fear! 
Immorts! hope your rhythm tells— 
Life and death, Human breath, 
Joy and pain, Naught is vain, 
For Christ is risen! Heaven is near! 
—| Harper's Bazar. 


Nitrogen the life of the Soil. 


The fertility of a soil, says Blackwood's 
Magazine, may be said to be practically, de- 
termined by the amount it contains, in a 
condition available for the crops’ needs, of 
certain substances, of which nitrogen is 
he most Important from several points of 
view. 

In countries like our own [Great Britain] 
where an exhaustive system of husbandry 


has long been practice’, ithas been found 
necessary, in orde¢ » maintain a heavy 
yield of crops, to res ore, in the form of 


ial manures, these fertilizing ingredi- 

In the past the chief artificial 
manures which have been used for this 
purpose have been guano, bones, mineral 
phosphates, and nitrate of soda. Of these 
guano has been almost entirely used up, 
and unless new deposits are discovercd— 
which seems extremely uvlikely—it will ere 
long cease to be procurable. The supply 
of bones has also been largely diminished, 
although there is always a certain amount 
being annually rendered available for this 
purpose 

It is many years ago since Baron Liebig 
wrote “England is robbing all other 
countries of the condition of their fertility. 
Already in herleagerness for bones she has 
turned up the battlefields of Leipsic, of 
Waterloo, and of the Crimea; already from 
the catacombs of Sicily she has carried 
away the skeletons of many successive 
generations. Annually she removes from 
the shores of other countries to her own 
the manurial equivalent of three millions 
and a half of men, whom she takes from us 
the means of supporting, and squanders 
down her sewers to the sea. Like a vam- 
pire, she hangs upon the neck of Europe— 
nay, of the entire world! and sucks the 
heartblood from nations without a thought 
of justice toward, without a shadow of 
lasting adv dvantage to herself.” 


artiti 


ents. 


Stevens’ C arriages. 


With the opening of the riding season, 

. most excellent opportunity is offered for 
e purchase of a really first-class vebicle 
at a low figure at the assignee’s sale of fine 
carriages belonging to the estate of the 
H. G. & H. W. Stevens Co., at 101 Cause- 
way street. Thereis a necessity for an 
early sett'ement of the estate and the largest 
nd finest collection of superior carriages 
offered for sale in Boston is at the dis- 
customers without reserve. This 
lection comprises about three hundred 


p wal of 


ehicles of every style, all built by the cele- 
ited Stevens Co., and all new. 
The variety includes Broughams, Vic- 


as, Cabriolets, Vis-a-vis, Coupé, Rocka- 
ys, Landaus, Coaches, Beach Wagons, 
Surreys,Extension and Standing-top Carry- 
Demi-Spider, Kensington Wagons, 
Premier Wagons, T Carts and Goddard 


a ls, 


Buggies: also a large assortment of Stan- 
ope Buggies, Phaetons, Piano-Box 


Boggies and Road Wagons. At the prices 
ioted, the stock is being rapidly depleted, 
so that buta short time remains to make a 
selection. The entire collection is now on 
hibition at the warerooms opposite the 
Lowell Depot, and anyone contemplating 
irchasing a pleasure vehicle of any de- 
scription should avail himself of this un- 
sual opportunity. 
‘‘Wilkins,” said the proprietor of the 
vreen-house, ‘Show are we off for flowers 
s morning?” *‘*We’ve got a pretty good 
supply,” replied the janior florist. ‘‘ Plenty 
f ‘Jack’ roses, American beauties, violets, 
nd lilies of the valley?” ‘Lots of ’em.’ 
Raise the price of them 25 per cent, and 
ngage an assistant. They’ve got another 
wife murderer in aia atatoa Tribune. 


Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” 


as been used over Fifty Years by millions of 
mothers for their children while Teething, with 
erfect success. It soothes the child, softens the 
Gums, allays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates 

owels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 
vnether arising from teething or other causes. 
For sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow's 
othing Syrup. 25c.a bottle. 





‘Mrs. 
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COMMONWEALTH. 
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A Happy Faculty. 


Generally speaking, 
‘Chinese Characteristics,’ 
able to sleep anywhere. 
trifling disturbances which 
despair annoy him. With a brick fora 
pillow, he can lie down on his bed of 
stalks or mud bricks or rattan and sleep 
the sleep of the just, with no reference to 
the rest of creation. He does not want 
bis room darkened, nor does he require 
others to be still. The ‘infant crying in 
the night’ may continue tocry for all he 
cares, for it does not disturb him. 

In some regions, the entire population 
seem to fall asleep as by a common in- 
stinct (like that of the hibernating bear) 
during the first two hours of summer 
afternoons, and they do this with regular- 
ity, no matter where they may be. At two 
hours after noon the universe at such sea- 
sons is as stillas at two hours after mid- 
night. 

In the case of most working people at 
least, and also in that of many others, 
position in sleep is of no sort of conse- 
quence. It would be easy to raise in China 
an army of a million men—nay, of ten 
millions—tested ty competitive examina- 


says Mr. Smith in 
a Chinaman is 
None of the 


drive us to 


tion as to their capacity to go to sleep 
across three wheel-barrows, with head 
downward, like a spider, their mouths 
wide open and a fly inside. 





BOYS’ 
KNICKERBOCKER 


SUITS. 
Coal, Waistcoat & Knee Trousers 


Ages, 9 to 17 Years. 





These Suits, which are pro- 
nounced correct for the Spring 
and Summer Season of 1892, 
closely imitate the stylish “* Knick- 
erbocker” costumes worn by the 
early Dutch settlers of the State of 
New York, whose descendants 
comprise its aristocracy of to-day. |. 

The cut of these garments is at 
once unique and handsome, and 
constitutes an effective and be- 
coming dress for Children and 
Youths whose ages range from 9 
to 17 years. 


$5, $6, $8, $10, $12. 


A.SHUMAN 
& CO. 


MANUFACTURING RETAILERS, 








BOSTON, 


| 
A New “Good Company.” 





ae BOSTON. 


The s H OW of 
S9EPRIL MBASHION 


Easter Week. 
306 BOYLSTON STREET. 


SEE IMPORTATION eer 


Fresh Features. 


<——-o¢sso-——- LONDON, 


No. 17. 


TATTERS, 


By BEULAH, with Portrait of the Author. 


Paper 50c. Cloth $1.00. 


PREVIOUSLY ISSUED: 
No. 16. PECULIAR. By Epes Sargent 
No.15. DREAMS Of THE DEAD. Introduc 


tion by Edward 8, Huntington. 


No. l4. HIS MARRIAGE VOW. By Caroline 
F. Corbin. 
No. 18. AUGUSTUS JUNES, JR,, The Little 


t 

Brother and Other Stories. By Fitz Hugh Lud- 
ow. 

No. 12. OSBORNE OF ARROCHAR. 
da M. Douglas. 

No.1}. COUPON BONDS and Other 
T. Trowbridge. 

No. 10. 83WEET AND TWENTY. 
ley Sanborn. 


By Aman- 
Stories. J. 


By Mary Far- 


No. 9. WHICH WINS. A story of social condl. 
tions. Mary H. Ford. 
No. 8 IF SHE WILL SHE WILL. By Mary 


A. Dennison. 
No. 7. SARDIA. 


A story of love. 
Linn Daniels. 


By Cora 


Nu. 6. LIFE AND TIMES OF JESUS. As re 
lated by Thomas Didymus. By James Freeman 
Clarke. 

No. 5. THREE SCOUTS. By J.T. Trowbridge. 

No. 4. CUDJO'B CAVE. by J.T. rrowbridge. 

No. 3. THKEE MILLIONS. By William T. 
Adams (Oliver Optic). 

No. 2. IN TRUST. By Amanda M. Douglas. 

No. 1. THE BLIND MEN AND THE DEVIL. 
By Phineas. 


Price, Paper, 50 cents. 


Sold by alt booksellers, and sent by mail postpaid 
on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON, 


LENP A HAND 
FOR APRIL. 


THIS NUMBER CONTAINS ARTICLES ON 


Present Status of the Indians, Miss Mary E. Dewey 


Exodus of the Utes..........+4+.. Rev. H. F. Bond 
Elmira Reformatory.....+. cccecesecsvsccsccseceecs 
Mr. Letchworth’s Memorial.........cccccsesseecees 
Notes from New York........ A. Blair Thaw, M.D. 


Negro Conference at Tuskegee, Ala , R. C. Bedford 


For sale by all newsmen. 


Annual subscrip- 
tion, $2.00. 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Old-fashioned § Jewelry 


of every kind; also, old 
Jes and silver watches, 
broken chains, rings, ear 
girops, pins, bracelets or 


J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., 
anv article that contains 


WANTED!: or silver. Diamonds, 


etc. Five-hundred dollars paid for a certain style 
brooch or pin; $100 paid for a curious shaped string of 
gold beads; $50 for a peculiar style neck chain; $25 for 
old band bracelet. Call or send for full particulars. I 
4 highest cash prices. CHARLES W. HOWE, 
ee a st., Boston, up stairs, opposite Transcript 


CONSUMPTION. 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease; by its 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured, Indeed so strong is my faith 
in its efficacy, that I will send Two BOTTLES FREE, with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who will send me ther Express and P. O. address, 
T. A, Slocum, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. Y. 


YIDEGEES 
“KING OF PAIN.” 


LINIMENT 


DR. EDWARDS, CHIROPODIST, 


During rebuilding of 131 Tremont street, is at 
7 TEMPLE PLACE, ROOM 56. 


Dr wards is one of|the most aes and 
euccouitul members of his profession 
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——— To 


The Cotton Picker, 


The following letter explains itself: 
Waco, Tex., March 12, 1892, 
Mr. Harry Hall, Boston, Mass.: 

Dear Sir—On returning here after am ab- 
sence of nearly a month in Boston, I have 
looked up the Cotton Picker Company, 
as you request, and I find they are quite 
active in every department of their fac- 
tory and say that they are assured of 
having no further uneasiness as to 
finances. They have purchased very con- 
siderable material and inoreased their 
working force from pattern shop to the 
finishing room, and claim te be able to 
place a large number of machines upoh * 
the market this season from the factory 
here. Mr. Campbell is busily engaged in 
getting out models and in application for 
patents on points recently developed to 
add toalong list of patents already se- 
cured. Ihave been home but two days, 
but have already met Colonel R. B. Par- 
rott, president; Colonel 8S. H. Pope, seo- 
réiary Wace Board of Trade, and. ,many 


other prominent ot at ya ta *w om 
. e Dr. W. Q@. Tuckeb, Mr. A. P. Littler 
tton bu J. J. Rose, cashier FY t 
Natonal ar Each of these “the gloat 
at 








expresses entire confidence in thé 


value of the Cotton Pigking Mac 

apa the integrity, ability, eétc., grt t e 
officers of the company. rr h 
gentlemen gave a hearty +z! avor- 
able commendation of the ae fa 
those interested in it. Colo 

said: “I know the machine good 
work for I saw it, and it did bette work 


pee the negro cotton picker;”’ and he 
urther said he was well acquainte with 
the majority of the Board of Directors, 
and that they were mey of known integ- 
rity and ability. He had known Colonel 
Gurley tw enty years, and said that any- 
thing Colonel Gurley would say, he would 
swear to. Colonel Pope was equally pos- 
itivein his statements. So you can perceive 
that your investment in the Cotton Picker 
is a good one. The machines thut will be 
put out this year will be much better 
finished, more smoothly put up than 
those lost season, but they can scarcely 
do better work. They will be early in 
the fleld, with a large number of ma- 
chines, and you may be assured they will 
make a great record for the Lone Star 
Cotton Picker. Yours truly, %. 
W. P. BEAUMONT. 
ration and stoék for 
oston, 


FW. OL WHISKEY 


Years old, strictly pure, at $3 per 
gallon. Orders by mail or express 
promptly attended to. 
DIXON BROS., 
41 and 42 Gommeorcial Deceasmac 


alt machine is in o 
Sale at 31 Milk st., 


ARTISTIC 
PRINTING AND DESIGNING. 


THE HELIOTYPE PRINTING CO,, 


DONALD RAMSAY, Treas. 


Book Illustrations, Catalogues, Views 
from Nature, Portraits and Photo-Gela- 
tine Reproduction in Black and Color— 
Bonds, Certificates Diplomas, &c., &c. 


ai TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


AnpDrReEw J. LLoyp, OPTICIAN, 
B23 Washington Berect, 

Opp. Old South Ch ‘ 
Branch, 284 Societe st. 
Avoid mistakes; all cases stamped with 
TRADE MARK. 


ALWAYS USE 


UNIVERSAL APPETIZER 


—THE GREAT— 


HEALTH DRINK OF THE19th CENTURY! 


A Wonderful Nerve Restorative, 


INVIGORATING, 
REFRESHING, 
HEALTHFUL. 


Is carefully prepared from the vital proper- 
ties of Roots, Barks and Herbs. Will ponitively 
restore the weak and nervous to a healthy ccn- 
dition. Improves the appetite, 


Aids Digestion and Tones up the Whole 
System, 


Ask your Grover or Druggist for it. 


Tonto ARs 





PREPARED AND BOTTLED By 


J. J. BLATCHFORD, 


18 New Chatham S8St., 








LYNN, MASS. 


» 
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HOW THE REDOUBT WAS TAKEN. | 


BY PROSPER MERIMEE. 


A friend of mine, a soldier who died in 
Greece of fever some years since, de-crib- 
ed to me one day his first engagement. 
His story so impressed me that I wrote it 
down from memory. It was as follows: 

I joined my regiment on September 4th. 
It was evening. I found the colonel in the 
camp. He received me rather brusquely, 
but having read the general’s introductory 
letter he changed bis manner and ad- 
dressed me courteously. 

By him I was presented to my captain, 
who had just come in from reconnoitring. 
This captain, whose acquaintance I had 
scarcely time to make, was a tall, dark 
man, of harsh, repelling aspect. He had 
been a private soldier, and had wen his 


- cross aud epaulettes upon the fleld of battle. | 


His voice, which was hoarse and feeble, 
contrasted strangely with his gigantic 
stature. This voice of his he owed, as I 
was told, to a bullet which passed com- 
pletely through his body at the battle of 
Jena. 

On learning that I had just come from 
college at Fontainebleau, he remarked, 
witha wry face: ‘‘My lieutenant died last 
night.” 

I understood what he implied—'‘It is for 
you to take his place, and you are good for 
nothing.” 


A sharp retort was on my tongue, but [| 


restrained it. 

The moon was rising behind the redoubt 
of Cheverino, which stood two cannon- 
shots from our encampment. The moon 
was large and red, as is common at her 
rising; but that night she seemed to me of 
extra ordinary size. For an instant the 


redoubt stood out coal-black against the | 


glittering disc. It resembled the cone of a 
volcano at the moment of eruption. 

An old soldier, at whose sidei found my 
self, observed the color of the moon, 

‘She is very red,” he said. ‘It is a sign 
that it will cost us dear to win this wonder: 
ful redoubt.” 

I was always superstitious, and this piece 
of augury, coming at that moment, troubled 
me. I sought my couch, but could no 
sleep. I rose and walked about awhile 
watching the long line of fires upon the 
heights beyond the village of Cheverino. 

When the sharp night air had thorouguly 
refreshed my blood I went back to the 
fire. I rolled my mantle round me, and I 
shut my eyes, trusting not to open them 
till daybreak. But sleep refused to visit 
me. Insensibly my thoughts grew dole- 
ful. I told myself that I had not a friend 
among the hundred thousand men who 
filled that plair. If I were wounded, I 
should be placed in hospital, in the hands 
of ignorant and careless surgeons. I 
called to mind what I had heard of opera 
tions. 
chanfeally arranged, as a kind of rude 
culrass, my handkerchief and pocket-book 
upon my breast. Then overpowered with 
weariness, my eyes closed drowsily, only to 
open the next instant with a start at some 
new thought of horror. 

Fatigue, however, at last gained the day. 
When the drums beat at daybreak I was 
fast asleep. We were drawn up in rank. 
The roll was called, then we stacked our 
arms, and everything announced that we 
should pass another uneventful day. 

But about three o'clock an aide de-camp 
arrived with orders. We were comman- 
ded to take arms. 

Our sharp-shooters marched into the 
plain. We followed slowly, and in twenty 
minutes we saw the outposts of the Rus- 
sians falling back and entering the redoubt. 
We had a battery of artillery on our right, 
another on our left, but both some distance 
in advance of us. They opened a sharp 
fire upon the enemy, who returned it brisk- 
ly, and the redoubt of Clreverino was scon 
concealed by volumes of thick smoke. Qur 
regiment was almost covered from the 
Russian’s fire by a piece of rising ground. 
Their bullets (which besides were rarely 
aimed at us, for they preferred to fire 
upon our cannoneers) whistled over us, or 
at worst knocked up a shower of earth and 
stones. 

Just as the order to advance was given, 
the captain looked at me intently. I 
stroked my sprouting mustache with an 
air of unconcern; in truth, I was not 


frightened, and only dreaded lest I might | 


be thought so. These passing bullets 
aided my heroic coolness, while my self- 
respect assured me that the danger was a 
real one, since I was veritably under fire. 
I was delighted at my self-possession, and 
already looked forward to the pleasure of 
describing in Parisian drawing-rooms the 
capture of the redoubt of Cheverino. 

The colonel passed before our company. 
‘*Well,” he said to me, ‘‘you are going to 
see warm work in your first action.” 

I gave a martial smile, and brushed my 
cuff, on which a bullet, which had struck 
the earth at thirty paces distant, had cast 
a little dust. 

It appeared that the Russians had dis- 
covered that their bullets did no harm, for 
they replaced them by a fire of shells, 
which began to reach us in the hollows 
where we lay. One of these, in its explo- 


| *{ don’t like that silence,” 


My heart beat violently and I me- | 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


sion, knocked off my shako and killed a 
man beside me. 

“T congratulate you,” said the captain, | 
as I picked up my shako. ‘You are safe 


)now for the day.” 


I knew the military superstition which 
believes that the axiom non bis in idem is 


}as applicable to the battlefield as to the 


courts of justice. 

with aswagger. 
‘“‘That’s a rude way to make one raise 

one’s hat,” I said, as lightly as [ could. 


I replaced my shako 


| And this wretched piece of wit was, in the 
| clrcumstonces, received as excellent. 


‘IT compliment you,” said the captain. 
“You willcommand a company to-night; 
for I shall not survive the day. Every 
time I have been wounded the officer below 
me has been touched by some spent hall; 
j}and,” he added, in a lower tone, ‘all the 
names began with P.” 

I laughed sceptically; most people would 
} have done the same; but most would also 
| have been struck, as I was, by these pro- 
|phetic words. But, conscript though I 
was, I felt that Icould trust my thoughts 
|}to no one, and that it was my duty to 
;seem always calm and bold. 

At the end of half an hour the Russian 
fire had sensibly diminished. We left our 
cover to advance on the redoubt. 

Our regiment was composed of three 
battalions. The second had to take the 
enemy in flank; the two others formed the 
storming party. I was inthe third. 

On issuing from behind the cover, we 
were received by several volleys, which 
did but little harm. The whistling of the 
balls amazed ine. ‘But after all,” I 
thought, ‘‘a battle is less terrible than I 
| expe cted.”’ 

We advanced ata smart run, our mus 
| keteers in front. 
| All at oncethe Russians uttered three 
| hurrahs—three distinct hurrahs— and then 
stood silent, without firing. 
said the cap- 
jtain. ‘It bodes no goud.” 

I began to think our people were too 
eager. Icould not help comparing, men 


tally, their shouts and clamor with the 


striking silence of the enemy. 

We quickly reached the foot of the re- 
doubt. The palisades were broken and the 
earthworks shattered by our balls. With 
a roar of ‘‘Vivel Empereur!” our soldiers 


j} rushed across the ruins 


I raised my eyes. Never shall I forget 
the sigikt which met my view. The smoke 
had mostly lifted, and remained suspended 


} like a canopy, at twenty feet above the re 


i}doubt. Through a bluish mist could be 
perceived, behind their shattered parapet, 
the Russian Grenadiers, with rifles lifted, 
}as motionless as statues. I can see them 
still—-the left eye of every soldier glaring 
at us, the right hidden by his lifted gun. 
in an embrasure at a few feet distant, a 
man with a fuse stood by a cannon. 

I shuddered. I believed that my last 
| hour had come. 
| **Now for the danceto open!” cried the 
captain. These were the last words I 
heard him speak. 

Then came from the redoubta roll of 
drums. I saw the muzzles lowered. I shut 
| my eyes; I heard a most appalling crash of 

sound, to which succeeded groans and 
leries. Then I looked up, amazed to tind 
myself still living. The redoubt was once 
| more wrapped in smoke. I was sur- 
jrounded by the dead and wounded. The 
captain was extended at my feet; a ball 
had carried off his bead, and I was cov- 
jered with his blood. Of all the company, 
only six men, except myself, remained 

erect. i 

This carnage was succeeded by a kind of 
stupor. The next instant the colonel, with 
his hat on his sword's point, had scaled 
the parapet with a cry of “Vive l'Em- 
|pereur!” The survivors followed him. All 
| that succeeded is to mea kind of dream. 
| We rushed into the redoubt, I know not 
|how; we fought hand to hand in the midst 
| of smoke so thick that no man could per- 
ceive hisenemy. I found my sabre drip- 
ping blood; I heard a shout of “Victory!” 
jand, in the clearing smoke, I saw the 





}earthworks piled with dead and dying. | 


The cannons were covered with a heap of 
corpses. About two hundred men in the 
French uniform were standing, without 
order, loading their muskets or wiping 
their bayonets. Eleven Russian prisoners 
were with them. 

The colonel was lying, bathed in blood, 
upon a broken cannon. A group of sol- 
diers crowded round him. I approached 
them. 

“Who is the oldest captain?”, he was 
asking of a sergeant. 

The sergeant shrugged his shoulders 
most expressively. 

‘Who is the oldest lieutenant?” 

“This gentleman, who came last night,” 
replied the sergeant calmly. 

The colonel smiled bitterly. 

‘‘Come, sir,” he said to me, ‘‘you are now 
in chief command. Fortify the gorge of 
the redoubt at once with wagons, for the 
enemy is outin force. But General C—— 
is coming to support you.” 

“Colonel,” I asked him, “are you badly 
wounded? ” ° 


— my dear fellow! The redoubt is, Dy F. E. ROGERS, 
taken!” 
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BOYS’ AND CHILDREN’ 


WEAR. 


EXCLUSIVE STYLES 


In Foreign and Domestic Fabrics, All the New Colorings 
and Effects, 


TOP COATS, REEFERS AND SUITS. 


Ask to See the New Mixtures in Our Famous 


“RUGBY” SCHOOL SUITS, 


Ages 4 to 14 years, for 


$5.00. 
STANDARD CLOTHING CO., 


395 WASHINGTON STREET. 








SPECIALTIES. 
Nem ‘The Smith Premier Typewrt 
HARRINGRONS “Sm 

HANDSOME 
HATS 


MEN, WOMEN & CHILDREN. 


431 


WASHINGTON STREET, 


Nearly Opposite Summer St. 


KIDDER PEABODY co, *mteme tne Uo 


ANKERS,| 
113 Devonshire St. Boston, 
spss AERCANTILE and TRAVELLERS’ 
CREDITS available jin all parts of the world, 


through MESSRS. Makes the Best Fit- 


BARING BROTHERS & CO.,| ting Garments. Suits. 


LONDON, $30. Pants, $8. Over- 


coats, #30. 
AND THEIR CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘* Improvement the Order of the Age.” 





Send for Catalogue. 





Buy and sel) FOREIGN EXCHANGES anc 


1 s 
' TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS on EUROPE, 
CALIFORNIA and the BRITISH PROVINCES, 
| STOCK and BOND ORDERS executed in Boston, 
New York and Philadelphia. ‘ 


Choice il 


Investment Securities for Sale.) ENGRAVING 
C. A. SHAW & CO., PRINTING. 


American and. For Big Patents, INVITATIONS & CARDS A SPECIALTY. 


PRINTING FOR WOMEN’S CLUB 
AND SOCIETIES SOLICITED. 


ESTIMATES GLADLY GIVEN. 


‘PERSONAL ATTENTION GIVEN 10 
ORDERS BY MAIL. 


MISS GRANT, 


49 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 











And Experts and Counsellors in 
Patent Causes. 


NO. 63 COURT STREET, BOSTON. 


Personal attention given to all applications. 
Fee for services may be contingent on allowance 
if desired. 








Have you a MOLE, WART or WEN? | 
If so have it removed without pain | 
33 Cornhill. | 
‘Twenty-eight years experience, | 
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Ancient Working of Metals. 

Of the conditions of metallurgical indaus- | 
try in ancient Egypt we infer more than 
we learn from written records, says Cham- | 
ber’s Journal. The gigantic architectural 
works, of all but prehistoric antiquity, | 
which were the great glory of ancient 
Egypt, involved a considerable knowledge 
of more than the elementary principles of 
applied science and the existence of tools 
of extreme efficiency. 

Now, recorded history in Egypt un- 
doubtedly begins with Soris, (Seneferu,) 
the King whom Manetho places at the 
head of the fourth dynasty, and whose 
monuments and inscriptions are the first 
of the in which is written the his- 
tory of ancient Egypt and which carries | 
wus back to at least 2,700 B. c. To his three 
immediate successors tradition ascribes | 
the building of the great Pyramids; ard in| 
regard to these it is simply impossible that 
tools composed of any metal but extremely | 
hardened iron (that is, steel) could have | 
been effectually used in dealing with the | 
granite and hard stone of which they are | 
composed. Equally so is this the case with | 
the obelisks of a later date, the earliest of | 


series 


which we learn was the work of the 
second King of the twelfth dynasty. | 
The monarch whose works are made} 


most widely known throughout the mod- | 
ern world by his inscribed monoliths— 
which have found a resting place in capi- | 
tals of Europe and America— was Thoth- 
mes IIL., also of the twelfth dynasty, the, 
specimen of his work which we possess | 
being the obelisk on tke Thames Embank- | 
ment To the same period belongs the | 
representation discovered by Wilkinson on | 
the walls of one of the Theban tumbs, | 
depicting a forge and bellows and various | 
steges of the smelting process, together | 
with an object which is probably a cruci- 
ble. Pictures of Knives, shears, &c., oc- 
cur in representations of various deities 
and mythological facts, 
belong to the earliest conceivable period | 
of the nation’s history. Experts in the | 
deciphering of the hieroglyphic inscriptions | 
conclude from them that the Egyptians 
were familiar with the working of iron. 

Metallurgical work in iron and “steel 
among the Hindus is of such remote an- | 
tiquity that its origin and early develop- 
ment cannot satisfactorily be traced, but | 
the method of manufacture was practically 
dentical with that which constitutes the 
main metallurgical industry of India at| 
the present day, and which thus presents | 
an almost unique phenomenon of uninter- | 
rupted continuity throughout many centu- | 
-the Wootz steel. This ancient In- 
dian Wootz steel, which is practically the 
result of fasing a mixture of malleable 
iron and carbon, is in its main outlines a 
crude and miniature anticipation of the| 
modern Siemens process, as, similarly, 
points of identity are perceived between 
an ancient Japanese method and the great 
Bessemer process. 


which of course 


ries 
} 


How's This! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, bave known F. J. 


| cured for 50 cts. 


| 178 Tremont St 
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DCTS. A MONTH 


Nasal Catarrh and affections of the throat 
Such cases as you see described 
in the long, column advertisements, Send your 
address and description of your case, and 50 cents 
in stamps, and you will get by return mail (pre- 
paid) my Cure Quick for Catarrh, ete., with full 
instructions how to 


use the remedies and be 


eured. Also a brochme on the subject, with hun- 


dreds of curesin Boston and vicinity (to inter- 


| View if you desire), not mythical ones in Maine or 
| Florida. 


Also you will get a pamphlet on tobacco 
and its killing power, causing two deaths where 
the intoxicants are killing one person, and an ex- 
position of quackery as practiced by the regulars 
and irregulars; both are empirical in their 


methods; also, a treatise on Omnipathy, or curing | 


all the hopeleas 
the body by external applications of non-poisonous 


remedies. No drugs in the stomach. ‘The 


so-called) incurable diseases of | 


COLUMBUS CITY 
MINING, 
MANUFACTURING 


ANT) 


DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY, 


Tobacco Slave,” book of 125 pages sent to you on | 


receipt of 25 cts. in stamps. The Boston Post 
eaid, April 24, 1890, “For information this book is 
invaluable.” Call or address, DR. C. A. GREENE, 
Not the Nervura Greene.) 44 
Pamphlets are free. 


| CURE FITS! 


When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop them 
for a time and then have them return again. I meana 
radical cure, I have made the d sease of FITS, EPI- 
LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long study. I 
warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases, Because 
others have failed is no reason for not now receiv.ng a 
cure, Send at orce for a treatise and a Free Bott‘e of 
my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post Office, 


Il. G. ROOT, M. C., 183 Pearl St., N. Y. 


RTISTIc-——= 
—NEEDLEWORK 


Patterns are illustrated and descred every month in 


The Household Monthly 


It also contains the latest fashions besides many 
other articles of special interest to ladies, It is dis- 
inctly a lady’s magazine. 

SUBSCRIPTION 50 CENTS A YEAR, 

We have made the price so low that If you are 
interested in these subjects you cannot afford to be 
without it. SEND FoR SAMPLE CoPyY. 

Address, HOUSEHOLD MONTHLY CO., 
MB PurcHASE StT., Boston, MASS, 


Patent W. S. A, Corset and 
Health Waist. 


years’ experience. 











7 and Health 
Building. 
back lacing 
Agents 
England. 


ABBOTT DAVIDSON & CO., 
PIisSt Tremont Street, Room 16. 


Exposition, Mechanics’ 


insures a perfect figure 
wanted in all parts of New 








Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be- 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially able to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 
West & Traux, Wholesale Druggists, To- 
ledo, O.; Walding, Kinnan & Marvin, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, Ohio. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous | 


surfaces of the system. Price, 75c. per | 
bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Testimo- | 
nials free. 


The Government Buying Royal Baking 
Powder. 


Large purchases of baking powder have 
recently been made by the United States | 
Government. In one lot 80,000 Ibs. were 
bought of the Royal Baking Powder Com- 
pany. 

J)aring the last year, including the con- 
tracts just made under date of March 

the Royal Baking Powder Company has 
supplied over 212,000 pounds, or 106 tons, 
of baking powder for the United States 
Government and its Army and Navy off- 
cers 

For many years the Government has 
given its orders for Royal Baking Powder 
in preference to all others, it being found 
that this is the only Baking Powder that 
will keep and retain its strength in the 
various climates to which it is sent by the 
Department. 

Whenever the Government wants the 
Most trustworthy article and the best in 








NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


PUST OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


ASSETS. Dec. 31, 1890.... $22,018.826.05 
19,532,085,22 


LIABILITIES. ........6. e000 


$2,185,841.73 


LIFE BATE ENDOWMENT policies are 


issued atthe old life rate premium. 


Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all 
policies. 


Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur. 
insurance values to which the 


render and paid-u 
insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice President. 
Ss. F. TRULL, Secretary, 


WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Secretary. 





LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


Can have their HANDS AND FEET put ia PERFECT 
ORDER by the skilful and thorough manicure of 


MRS. PEARSON, 


120 TREMONT STREET, 








quality it prefers the Royal, as this brand 
was found to be superior to all others in 


leavening power by the official chemical | 


tests, made at the instance of the Govern- 
ment, in the Agricultural Department, at 
Washington.—[ New York Tribune. 





‘A New Saint’s Tragedy,’ 
homas A. Pinkerton, will 
shortly in Harper's 

brary. 


@ story by 
be published 
Franklin Square Li- 





Room 73. 


Admired by thousands at the Food 


The patent pulley system of 





STARINE. 


Supply Dealers and Grocers. 


} 





pt., 5c. 1-2 pt. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Polish all Metals with 


Everybody Recommends It. 
For sale by all Hardware and Mill 


| 


1 Beacon Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


lime only, a_ limited 


amount of its Treasury 
Stock, 


$1.0 


PER SHARE. 


$95.0 


PAR VALUE. 
PAID UP AND NON-ASSESSABLE 


This Stock participates in the 
profits accruing from the Sale of 
Lands, Royalties on Iron, Manga- 
nese, Fire Clay, Brick Clay, Stone 
Quarries, 


Stumpage of Timber, 


Rentals of Hotels, Farm Lands, 
Franchises of Street Railways, 
Electric Light Plants, Water-Works, 
and other profits coming from all 


the other resources of the Com- 


pany. 


~ $900,000 





Worth of Lots 


$2.00 per gal., GO0c. qt., 40c. 


SAME. KID, er oton,) ALREADY SOLD. 











Will offer, for a short’ 





THAT ALTHOUCH 


Originated in 1810 by an Old Family 
Physician Johnson’s Anodyne Lini- 
ment could not have survived over 
eighty years unless it possesses extre 

ordinary merit. 


FOR HOUSEHOLD USE 


EaxnyO 
ow THe 


JOHNSON’S : 
Anodyne Liniment 


is Soothing, Healing, Penetrating. 
wanted; and dealers say 5 
Should have INSON'S 


Every Mother ANODYNE LINIMENT in the 


house for Croup, Colds, Sore Throat, Catarrh, Tonsilitis, 
Colic, Nervous Headache, Cuts, Bruises, Cramps, Pains. 
Relieves Summer Complaints like magic. Sold every- 

> % cents, 6 bottles, $2.00. Express paid 
IL. 8, JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Once used always 
“Can't sell - other.” 
OF 





w " « 
Pamphlet free 


DESK EXCHANCE. 
ROLL-TOP DESKS, 


A large line of Library andf{Standing Desks 
Office and Library Furniture of every description 


We can show the largest line of Desks in Boston 
and guarantee prices and quality. 


Secoud-hand Desks and Office Fixtures 
Bought, Sold and Exchanged. 


33 & 35 PORTLAND ST., BOSTON. 


FITCHBURG .”. RAILROAD 


Passenger Trains. 
On and after Jan. 1, 1892, 


TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA.- 
TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WKST 


A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
6.45 Albany. 
A. M. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
Troy. 
, AM. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
11.3 Albany. Parlor car to Troy. 
* P.M. bairy EXPRESS, with Sieoging 
3, Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls Short 
Line and via Erie and Boston Line; also to St. 
Louis via Michigan Central and Wabash Rys. 
P.M. EXPRESS, with Sleeping Cars to 
7.00 Buffalo. 


FOR BELLOWS FALLS, BURLINGTON, ST 
ALBANS AND MONTREAL. 


R 00 A. M. ACCOMMODATION to Mon 
‘ treal. 
A. M. MONTREAL FLYER, Parlor 
10.30 Cars to Montreal. 
3 05 P.M. ACCOMMODATION to Rutland, 
Vt. 

i P. M. NIGHT EXPRESS, Sleeping Cars 

7, 00 to Montreal. 


* Dally. 
Time-Tables and further information on appli- 


cation. 
J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. A gts 
Boston, Mass. 


THE CREAT 


orilern Rallwe 


LIN E. 





THE DIRECT ROUTE TO 


Sioux City, Sioux Falls, Fargo, 
Crookston, Grand Forks, Win- 
nipeg, Great Falls, Helena and 
Butte. 


Also AllgPoints in 





Oregon and Washington, British 
| Columbia and California. 


Double Daily Train Service from St. Paul to 
| the Pacific Coast. For rates and further infor- 
mation, apply to 

F. I. WHITNEY, 
Gen’! Pass. and Ticket Agt., St. Paul. 


A. C. HARVEY, 


Gen. Agt. Great Northern Railway Line, 


} 2285 WashingtonsSt., Bosten. 


o Se ae 
hi Fob Geet EF #: 


iy: ae a 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report. THOS O’CALLAGH AN & CO 
z ¥ 


Royal panes CARPETS. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE BARGAINS FOR THE COMING WEEK. 


OOR’S OINTMENT, | SMITH's LOWELL 
LADY PM Soothing and Healing Preparation, M 00 lJ FITE FX -SUP F R S ) 


Made from Pure Spruce Gum, Balsams, and Extracts, which are found on 


the rugged sides and in the deep forest of the 95c. A5c. 
WHITE MOUNTAINS. per yard. 


As this ointment contains no mineral or vegetable poison, it can be used on the 














per yard, 


SANFORD'S, 
ROXBURY, 


STINSON’S 
If not found at druggist one box will be sent postpaid on receipt of priee, B RU $$ ELS TA P EST i | ES 

j 

twenty-five cents, by the proprietors, 


JAMES W. FOSTER & CO., 97 ¢. | 65c. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. BATH, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


most Delicate Skin. If you have Eczema, Salt Rheum, or any Skin Dis- 
ease, you will get relief from one application of LADY POOR’S OINTMENT, LOWELL, 
for it Soothes, Heals, and Cures Old Ulcers, Open Sores, Wounds of ENCLISH 
all kinds, Scalds, Burns, Chapped Hands and Lips. If Suffering from 5 


Bleeding or Itching Piles one application will relieve you. TRY IT, and BICELOW 


be convinced. 


per yard. per yard. 


SEERSUCKER 597, 599 and 60 WASHINGTON ST. 


Opposite Globe Theatre, Boston. 


GINGHAMS. new Goods. aaa 


PINK, BLUE New Furnishinas. 
AND CREAM COLOR. New Methods. 


We have sold the ENTIRE “KEMP” STOCK of BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Reqular 121-2 ct. Goods for This Week cr irs Astgnes Dec: om ish 


Now we want you to come and see our newly furnished store, and the new 


goods. Nearly 4000 square feet of room devoted entirely to retailing Shoes of 
al 6 1-} cts. every known kind. Experienced lady and gentlemen clerks. Everything Guaranteed 


ONE PRICE TO ALL. 


C. T. MOOAR SHOE CO., 


1090 and 1092 Washington Street. 
A é Telephone 641 Tremont, Between Dover St. and Colambla Theatre 


H. CHAPLIN & SON. COR DEDHAM & ALBANY STS, 


WM. H. LYNCH & (CO., 
’ BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAI Sails, Awning and Tent Makers. 
Youn Men's Nobby Feotwed. 4 GRsies 
Piccadillies, London Toe 


STORE AND ITALIAN AWNINGS. 
rreated and Boarded, $1.50 per day. 
And all the Swell Biluchers and Patent Leathers 5 


Awnings for Stores, Dwellings, Public Ruildings, Hotels, Steamers, Boas 
‘ ™ 
ae DOGS, 


nd Lawr T rpa ilts, W gon Covers, ete 
$3.50, 4.00, 4.50, 5.00, and 6.00. > Ce 
50 Cents. 











FANCY STRIPED AND PLAIN AWNINGS, 
AWNINGS FOR CHURCH AND HOUSE WEDDINGS. 


Our $2.00, 2.50 and 3.00 shoes can't be equalled 





r $3.0 | an 8 C8 ¢ DR. EDWARD C. BECKE : : 
nthe city. Ladies’ Oxford Ties $1.00 to $3.00. DR. DANIEL DPD. LEE. mertiei ( Attending SSeS 1 Tents of Every Description Made to order, and Small Ones to Let. 
. DR. WILBEE SOULE. Surgeons, . A‘ adel 
1329 Washington Street. r eT SOULE ) sg AWNINGS TAKEN DOWN AND STOKED FOR THE WINTER.¢¢ 
: a ae é Shoeing forge at regular rates. Calls made night 
Right on the Corner of Waltham Street. and day. Telephone, 9% Tremont. 144 State Street, - Boston, Mass. 











Easy as an Old Shoe "THE CRAWFORD SHOE. 


ween Fou First Pur On Sean cee 
¢ . 611 Washington St., opp. Globe Theatre; 225 Washington St., next ‘of 
0 ( ll BOstol On| dl Our | (raw * to Thompson's Spa; Under UnitedStates Hotel, cor. Kingston and Beach 5's 
[ (Ie 0) BS 45 Green St., near Bowdoin Sq.; 20, 22 and 24 Park Sq., near Providence 
* De 


pot; 182 Boylston St., near Columbus Ave.; [5$;Main St. (Charlestows 
Distvict,) Boston, nearly opposite Post Office. 
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